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Message from the President 



Points of view or opinions stated in this 
document do not necessarily represent 
official OERI position or policy. 



=^0 BE NOMINATED AS A CANDIDATE 
for president of SRCD, let alone to 
be elected president, engenders feel- 
ings of both honor and awe. Honor 
because one has been tapped by one’s 









:olleagues to serve the Society, and awe because 
he roster of those who have served in this lead- 
ership position is a veritable hall of fame of our 
field. 

For SRCD is, arguably, among 
the most respected of scientific so- 
cieties. Dedicated to research, to 
strengthening our understanding 
of the growth and development of 
children, the members of SRCD 
ohstitute, in aggregate, a most 
ignificant — perhaps the most sig- 
ificant — collection of science ex- 
erts in children’s development 
“nd behavior. Through our jour- 
a j s anc j our meetings, SRCD has, 
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to the educational resources :om its founding, been committed 
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b sponsoring the venues where scientists can 

share what they are doing and where 
the cutting edge of knowledge is re- 
vealed and defined. 

In recent years SRCD has added 
“social policy” to its agenda. Using its 
publications, and dialogue, and reach- 
ing out to those who formulate and 
implement the social policies that af- 
fect children, the Society is making 
sure that policymakers understand 
what it is we know and don’t know. 
Our social policy efforts are designed 
to delineate those facts about chil- 
dren’s development that are indis- 
putable, the midrange issues that are 
still debatable, and the current limits 
of our knowledge. 

Advancing our science has necessitated, in- 
creasingly, that we advocate for funding for re- 
search. We have created opportunities to com- 
municate with those who decide on funding allo- 
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cation. And we have continued to inform funders 
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about the research needed to increase our basic 
understanding of development. 

Presidents of SRCD make a commitment to 
six years of service — two as president-elect, two 
as president, and two as past-president — with the 
two as president the most involved and the time 
when the president’s “agenda” might be most 
specifically pursued. 

My “agenda” as president is to 
make sure that what SRCD does so 
well — its publications, its biennial 
meeting, and its social policy ef- 
forts — will prosper and not fall be- 
hind. Also on the agenda, I want to 
improve our efforts in advocating 
for the funding of child develop- 
ment research. 

I believe that our publications 
are all in good and dedicated 
hands. But we need to recognize 
that changes are taking place, that 
we must pay attention particularly 
to the portents of electronic publishing and com- 
munication. To this end, we are soliciting pub- 
lishers for proposals that not only address our 
journals publication but also review and explore 
options for future electronic transmission. 

The fate of this Newsletter is under current 
discussion — whether it should go on-line, remain 
as is, or be split into an electronic form for shar- 
ing information and a print version for more dis- 
cursive materials. The Publications. Committee, 
Executive Committee, and Governing Council 
would welcome members’ sentiments on this 
matter. 

I believe our biennial meeting is extremely 
healthy and, in fact, envied by other organiza- 
tions for the quality of its presentations and ac- 
tivities, so successfully fielded every two years. 
From time to time it has been suggested that we 
consider changing to an annual meeting. Past 
membership surveys, however, have reinforced 
the wisdom of retaining our every-two-years 
meeting. Over time, other organizations have de- 
veloped “off-year” meetings for those interested 



MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT continued 

in infancy and in adolescence, and re- 
gional gatherings also take place in the 
in-between years. So without wide- 
spread sentiment to change our meet- 
ing schedule, we are planning our gath- 
erings every two years for the foresee- 
able future — 1999 in Albuquerque, 
2001 in Minneapolis, and a site for 
2003 is now being scouted. 

The current era may one day be 
characterized as the years when all or- 
ganizations and institutions set about 
scrambling for “efficiency” and “cost- 
savings.” Some observers equate one or 
both with “effectiveness,” but all of us 
who have been involved in such scram- 
bling know this equation does not au- 
tomatically follow. Nevertheless, 

SRCD, too, has been a part of the 
trend — consolidating operations in Ann 
Arbor and centralizing our activities. 
We’ve scrambled over a somewhat 
bumpy road at times but now seem to 
be on a smoother path — aided by a re- 
cent move to more functional space 
than we originally contracted for at 
our Ann Arbor location. 

The ultimate goal of any change is 
better service to SRCD members and 
more effective efforts related to our 
core activities — publications, and meet- 
ings, and communications. We will 
want to assess what we have achieved 
and what else remains for us to do. 

On the social policy front we con- 
tinue to try to find effective means to 
communicate with the public and with 
policymakers. But we are all painfully 
aware of the seemingly ubiquitous de- 
sire of the media and some members of 
public governing bodies for sound-bite 
renditions of difficult questions and 
lengthy answers. This is often incom- 
patible with the complexities of the 
phenomena we study and with the un- 
certainties conveyed by the probabili- 
ties that characterize research findings. 
Nevertheless, we are committed to 
finding strategies that will be effective 
in our struggle to share our knowledge 
and at the same time remain faithful 
to the current limits of our under- 
standings. 

The only way to stretch those lim- 
its is to do more and better research, 
which requires thoughtful funding pol- 
icy. Most public funding emanates 







from Washington, though there is in- 
creasing activity at the state and local 
level. We are committed during the 
coming year to review our Washington 
activities, to revive the coalition build- 
ing with other organizations that has 
worked well for SRCD in the past, and 
to evaluate our resource deployment 
on behalf of these activities. 

SRCD programs and activities 
have thrived through the efforts of a 
broad base of committed volunteers 
who serve on the Governing Council 
and on its committees. The Program 
Committee and the Publications 
Committee, with able chairs, bear the 
heaviest responsibilities for our core 
activities. A versatile participatory 
membership gives willing service on all 
of our committees. 

During Bob Emde’s and Bill 
Hartup’s presidencies, and continuing 
in Glen Elder’s presidency, special ef- 
forts were made to open up opportuni- 
ties to member volunteers, to include 
younger as well as more experienced 
scholars, to enhance diversity in several 
dimensions, and to keep a healthy ro- 
tation onto and off the Society’s com- 
mittees. I intend to maintain these em- 
phases in the hope that my successors 
will do the same, until these practices 
take root in the ongoing operations 
and culture of SRCD. 

Finally, I have an item on my per- 
sonal agenda for my term as president. 
And that is for SRCD to foster the de- 
velopment of a program to expand and 
secure the pipeline of students coming 
into the child development field from 
groups in the United States who have 
been underrepresented among our sci- 
entists and scholars. To this end, I and 
LaRue Allen, chair of SRCD’s 
Committee on Ethnic and Minority 
Affairs, approached and have been 
granted funds by the Foundation for 
Child Development and the W. T. 
Grant Foundation to help us plan for a 
program that would invited minority 
undergraduate students to attend the 
biennial meeting and participate in 
meeting activities. 

We are modeling this plan on a 
highly successful program implemented 
by the American Society of Limnology 
and Oceanography. Goals for the com- 
ing year involve developing a proposal, 
presenting it for discussion at the 



spring meeting of the Governing 
Council, and seeking the funding to 
implement the program beginning with 
the Albuquerque meeting in 1999. 

To the surprise of many, SRCD 
has continued to grow and to attract 
interested and participating members. 
There are those who sometimes wax 
nostalgic for the days when the Society 
was much smaller, its meetings less full 
of competing sessions, and everyone 
knew everyone else. I do not. I think 
that the growing critical mass of child 
development scientists and scholars 
holds promise for significant progress 
in developing the body of knowledge 
that can be profitably employed in 
helping more children have better lives. 

All of us appreciate the fact that a 
child well grown — one who is able to 
develop fully, is rich in talent and po- 
tential, and is able to express in many 
ways his or her capabilities — consti- 
tutes, in the end, everywhere in the 
world, a gift to the social fabric of so- 
ciety. In the collectivity of the science 
done by the members of SRCD lies the 
hope that the knowledge base will per- 
mit all parents, all communities, and 
all societies to understand how they 
may enable their children to be well 
grown. 

In the two years of this presidency 
I am grateful to be aided by those in 
Ann Arbor — our executive officer, 

John Hagen, our able administrator, 
Pat Settimi, and the very competent 
staff in our office there — as well as by 
the good help of those in my own of- 
fice at the CUNY Graduate School and 
University Center. With such support I 
will endeavor to give good and useful 
service to this fine and important 
Society and to be worthy of the honor 
and confidence bestowed on me. 

I invite the members of SRCD to 
join me and the Governing Council in 
the goals I’ve described to communi- 
cate ideas and thoughts and to lend 
hands and minds to strengthening our 
programs and activities. Jc? 




Frances Degen Horowitz 
fdh@aquila.gc.cuny.edu 
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Overview: Mission and Scope 



Interest in the Committee on Child 
Development, Public Policy, and Public 
Information 1 and its activities is at a very 
high level. We receive frequent feedback 
rJ C-i rom members about the importance of 
making research findings serve toward protecting 
children from rash, unwise, and potentially dam- 
aging policy decisions. Members also urge that we 
work on preserving the research enterprise, partic- 
ularly “basic” research, in this current context of 
increased fiscal constraints. The new welfare re- 
form act, the Personal Responsibility Act, like the 
budget-cutting frenzy of the previous year, is cre- 
ating a pressure for activity at the same time that 
it offers innumerable opportunities for research — 
which the Committee hopes to monitor. 

The Committee continues to strive to clarify 
its mission for the Society. It represents research 
in national, and increasingly local, policy agendas 
of relevance to children’s development. This 
means two things: making both basic and applied 
research available and supporting a commitment 
to ongoing research in child development, again 
both basic and applied. The Committee also 
serves to alert the Society’s membership to impor- 
tant social policy issues affecting children and 
families and to critical issues of science policy that 
may affect members’ research. 

Three subcommittees with overlapping mem- 
berships were formed this past year to pursue ac- 
tivities in (i) science policy, (z) children’s policy, 
and (3) dissemination; these three areas are inex- 
tricably intertwined. This report highlights these 
areas and reviews activities in five other areas: (1) 
collaborating within SRCD; (z) reviewing the mis- 
sion, publication procedures, and distribution of 
the Social Policy Report; (3) continuing expansion 
and evaluation of the SRCD Policy Fellowship 
Program; (4) increasing student involvement in 
Committee activities; and (5) undertaking special 
projects, represented by subcommittees and col- 
laboration with other organizations. 

The Committee views an integrative approach 
as particularly important for a scientific society 
such as SRCD. It is critical that we maintain the 



objectivity and political neutrality that character- 
izes science, whether we are working to improve 
science policy and policies for children or educat- 
ing the public and other constituencies about 
children’s development. 

Science Policy: Advancing Child 
Development Research 

Building Relationships with the Federal Agencies 

During the past two years, representatives of 
the Committee and Governing Council, with as- 
sistance from the SRCD Washington office 
(housed at the American Psychological Society) 
have been in frequent contact with senior officers 
at the federal agencies responsible for both intra- 
mural and extramural research funding. Our goal 
is to monitor funding priorities and appropria- 
tions, review and advise on legislative language, 
and assist in national searches for key positions. 

Meetings took place with leading agency di- 
rectors in March and September of 1996. The 
first meeting was with Yvonne Maddox and 
Christine Bachrach of the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development 
(NICHD), Olivia Golden and Joan Lombardi of 
the Administration on Children, Youth and 
Families (ACYF), and Alan Leshner and Jay 
Turkkin of the National Institute on Drug Abuse 
(NIDA). Meetings with Anne Petersen of the 
National Science Foundation (NSF), and Rex 
Cowdry of the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH), had occurred previously. The 
second meeting was with Duane Alexander and 
staff from NICHD. A major topic was the mov- 
ing of a large portion of the social and develop- 
mental portfolio to the learning disabilities divi- 
sion. Training and first investigator awards were 
also discussed. SRCD member Joe Campos’s ap- 
pointment to the NICHD Advisory Council rep- 
resents an important move toward representing 
developmental research at the Institute. 

Subsequent meetings have been held with 
Norman Anderson, director of the Office of 
Behavioral Science and Social Research (OBSSR), 
and William Butz and staff of NSF; topics in- 
cluded interdisciplinary research and the Human 
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Capital Initiative. Such meetings are critical to 
SRCD’s commitment to providing input to ongo- 
ing issues at the agencies and putting the Society 
forward as a resource of expertise. 

The Committee has devoted attention, fur- 
ther, to agencies which have not traditionally 
had a scientific orientation comparable to the 
National Institutes of Health. The Administra- 
tion for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) is 
one such agency. During the past year the 
Committee has continued its communication 
with Olivia Golden, then the agency’s commis- 
sioner, to assist her in increasing the agency’s 
commitment to research. Dr. Golden is very re- 
ceptive to research input and is keenly interested 
in strengthening the research agenda at ACYF. 
She also recognizes SRCD as a valuable re- 
source. To date, five SRCD fellows have been 
sponsored by ACYF. 

The Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) is another example. 
Committee members reviewed its revised mission 
statement and reorganization plan last year. 
Placement of a future fellow is planned. NIDA is 
another agency meriting the Committee’s atten- 
tion, as is the National Institute of Justice (NIJ) 
because of its increasing concern with youth. 

The Committee remains in frequent contact 
with Alan Kraut and SRCD’s Washington office 
during national searches for officers at the agen- 
cies. Everyone seems pleased with Norman 
Anderson as director of OBSSR. Anne Petersen’s 
resignation from NSF was, of course, a loss, but 
members are delighted with Bennett Bertenthal’s 
appointment to replace Cora Marrett as head of 
the Directorate for Social, Behavioral, and 
Economic Sciences. 

The Committee believes that the develop- 
mental research community needs and wants a 
more coordinated mechanism for addressing is- 
sues of science policy when they arise. To this 
end, we are looking into the possibility of a 
computer network to accomplish more efficient 
communication. 

Monitoring Science Policy Legislation and 
Implementation 

The Committee is monitoring closely, in 
conjunction with the Washington office, pro- 
posed revisions in the Family Privacy Act that 
could have serious implications for research with 
minors. Two other procedures — revisions in the 
peer review system and NIMH’s monitoring of 
the inclusion of women and minorities in re- 
search — also require continued attention. 

National Databases on Children 

Finally, one relatively unnoticed aspect of 
the ongoing budget cutting is its potential impact 



on national data resources on children. The 
Committee believes it critical that children and 
indicators of their well-being not be omitted 
from the databases that constitute the nation’s 
statistical system. We plan to work with Child 
Trends, Inc., and the National Research Council 
Board on Children and Families to monitor this 
situation. The NICHD funding of a 1997 child 
supplement to the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics is good news on this front. The 
MacArthur group and the Urban Institute are 
both launching new data collections. The Society, 
through the Committee, should remain aware of 
such undertakings so that members will know 
about research opportunities and be able to make 
sure that children are made part of the agenda. 

Private Funding 

The private funding community, because it 
has not played a major role in funding research 
in child development, has not been on the 
Committee’s agenda. However, there are several 
hundred private foundations concerned with chil- 
dren and families. The Committee has begun in- 
forming private funders about SRCD to increase 
awareness of the importance of research. 
Periodically, select issues of SPR are sent to pri- 
vate funders. 

Collaboration with Science Policy Organizations 

The Committee has also reached out, as a 
member, to the Consortium of Social Science 
Associations (COSSA, see related story on p. 10) 
and the Federation of Behavioral, Psychological 
and Cognitive Sciences because of their impor- 
tant role in science policy. The Committee was 
pleased to learn that the Society has upgraded its 
association with COSSA from affiliate to full 
member. 

Washington Office of SRCD 

The Washington, DC, office of SRCD, under 
the direction of Alan Kraut (at APS) and with an 
excellent support staff, continues to provide in- 
valuable assistance to the Committee, particu- 
larly in the science policy arena. A distinct SRCD 
presence in Washington is crucial for maintaining 
the sustained attention to science policy that is 
necessary if developmental research is to remain 
on the agenda. Some “on-site” presence, like that 
provided by APS, is essential. 

Using Research to Advance Policies 
for Children and Families 

Recognizing that federal and state legisla- 
tures were making new policies with far-reaching 
implications for children, the Committee joined 
in the spring of 1995 with three other profes- 
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sional associations to prepare a series of 
“Research Briefs” related to pending legislative 
debates. Research was summarized and implica- 
tions for policy described in five key areas: 
teenage pregnancy, poverty and welfare, child 
care, nutrition, and violence prevention. The 
other three organizations were Division 7 of the 
American Psychological Association, the Inter- 
national Society for Infancy Studies, and the 
Society for Research on Adolescence. The goal of 
this campaign was to educate voters, particularly 
in those states whose congressmen have sway 
over legislation relevant to children and families. 
The goal was not to affect the legislative process 
directly, but to make sure that legislators and lay 
people understand research findings. 

This was the Committee’s first systematic at- 
tempt to disseminate research information directly 
relevant to currently proposed policies for chil- 
dren. It was undertaken because of the great de- 
mand expressed by Society members at the 1995 
biennial meeting that the Committee should ad- 
dress the policy changes being considered. This 
has launched a new area of activity for the 
Committee on behalf of the Society: increased at- 
tention to dissemination — to promote effective 
policy and to support child development research. 

In order to promote the use of research in 
making effective child policy, the Committee must 
be able to monitor federal and local legislation. 
The Washington office does this effectively for 
science policy, but has less involvement in watch- 







ing over legislation related to children, such as 
welfare reform. The Committee would like to es- 
tablish a computer network for members inter- 
ested in social policies for children and families as 
a companion to that on science policy. This net- 
work could be interconnected with numerous 
other computer networks with like concerns. 

Reflecting this increased interest in child pol- 
icy, the Committee organized a symposium, “The 
changing policy landscape for children” for the 
biennial meeting. Participants included Anne 
Petersen (Kellogg Foundation), who discussed the 
Children’s Initiative being organized by the cur- 
rent administration; Martin Gerry (University of 



Kansas), who discussed health policies; Olivia 
Golden (ACYF), who discussed devolution; and 
Vonnie McLoyd (University of Michigan), who 
reviewed research on the impact of poverty on 
children. Larry Aber, Columbia University, and 
Deborah Phillips, National Research Council 
Board on Children and Families, were discus- 
sants. Cochairs Aletha Huston and Lonnie 
Sherrod moderated. 

The Committee was also pleased that, fol- 
lowing its suggestion, the Society joined the en- 
dorsers of the Children’s Defense Fund spon- 
sored “Stand for Children” on June 1 in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dissemination of Research on Child 
Development 

Increasing Attention to Dissemination 

Research on child development provides 
much critically useful information on parenting 
and family decision-making and on evaluating 
the programs and policies that serve children and 
families. Yet, such information is too frequently 
relegated to academic journals and is not dissem- 
inated to the public, to the staff of programs 
serving children, to evaluators of such programs, 
to policymakers, or to funders and others who 
work on children’s behalf. Such dissemination 
not only has the potential to improve this work, 
but is critical to maintaining a strong national 
commitment to funding research on child devel- 
opment. 

The purpose of a research organization like 
SRCD pursuing dissemination is to make infor- 
mation available to the full array of constituen- 
cies, public and private, that are concerned with 
children’s well-being and to policymakers and 
funders who set priorities and research funding 
levels. Because researchers do not proceed from 
special interests or advocate for particular pur- 
poses or positions, they can assert a political neu- 
trality that many other dissemination efforts can- 
not. For this reason, dissemination — “giving 
child development knowledge away,” as former 
Committee chair Richard Weinberg described 
it — is a particularly useful service for an organi- 
zation such as SRCD to undertake. 

Broad-based dissemination, especially 
through the media, requires both specific expertise 
and a network of relevant contacts. Recognizing 
this reality, the Committee contracted a media 
specialist to publicize the information contained 
in the five research briefs described above. The 
goal of this media campaign was to disseminate 
research information as broadly as possible. We 
learned several important lessons from this cam- 
paign. First, even in a time of heightened legisla- 
tive activity, the media are primarily interested in 
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research that is new and “ground-breaking.” Even 
when known facts point to particular policy deci- 
sions or legislative direction, this is not sufficient to 
engage the media’s attention. We must educate the 
media, the public, and legislators about the value 
of research-based information. 

Second, locating researchers who can serve as 
spokespersons to the media in specialized fields is 
a challenge. Media want personal contacts — for 
local situations, a local contact. We plan to de- 
velop a network of SRCD members across the 
country to serve as this resource. We also want to 
arrange training for researchers interested in ful- 
filling this role. 1 

With these lessons in hand, the Committee 
has secured private funds totaling $25,000 to ex- 
plore strategies for systematic dissemination on a 
continuing basis. Grants have been obtained from 
the Packard Foundation, Foundation for Child 
Development, and Kaufmann Foundation. 

Goals 

At its fall 1 996 and 1997 meetings, the 
Committee clearly identified three goals for its 
dissemination efforts: (1) to make research avail- 
able to the public and to policymakers that is rel- 
evant to pending policy decisions; (2) to promote 
the importance of research to the public and to 
policymakers in order to maintain its funding 
base; and (3) to instill broad public interest in de- 
velopmental research by disseminating new and 
especially intriguing findings. Some efforts may 
contribute to all three goals: the dissemination ef- 
fort at the 1997 biennial meeting, described be- 
low, is one such example. Others may contribute 
to a single goal: the research briefs on child policy 
are an example. 

1997 Meeting 

The Committee took advantage of the 1997 bi- 
ennial meeting, this being the first time the Society 
had met in DC in a long time. We worked with the 
Program Committee cochair, Nora Newcombe, to 
plan media coverage of the meeting. 

Melissa Ludtke, a writer and private media 
consultant, was contracted to identify and sum- 
marize topics, prepare press packets, send them to 
several hundred journalists, arrange a press brief- 
ing at the meeting, and monitor a press room at 
the meeting. Melissa worked closely with Nora 
throughout. This effort was a tremendous success. 
Many media representatives attended the Friday 
press briefing. A description of this event appears 
in the Social Policy Report (1997 , vol. 11, no. 1). 

Continuing Dissemination 

The Committee is very pleased with the suc- 
cess of its ad hoc dissemination activities and be- 
lieves that dissemination should become a contin- 



uing activity of the Society. At its fall 1997 meet- 
ing, goals were clarified and a set of recommen- 
dations drawn up for Governing Council. A sub- 
committee was formed to further dissemination 
within the Society. 

Directory of Public Information Activities 

A directory of approximately 80 centers and 
organizations across the country that are con- 
cerned with the dissemination of scientific knowl- 
edge to nonscientific audiences was completed 
and circulated to the directors of these organiza- 
tions and to select private foundations. The di- 
rectory represents the first systematic effort by 
the Committee to establish contact with the 
many national and regional efforts across the 
country oriented “to giving child development 
knowledge away.” The directory is currently un- 
dergoing revision. 

Other Program Activities 

Collaboration within SRCD 

The Committee is committed to keeping 
SRCD members informed of its activities and in 
soliciting members’ opinions on new activities. It 
reports on its activities periodically in the 
Newsletter. 

A number of Society members not on the 
Committee are involved in topically focused sub- 
committees. During the past year, Joy Osofsky 
initiated a subcommittee on violence; former stu- 
dent member Joshua Brown is collaborating with 
her on this project. Lawrence Aber, before he 
joined the Committee, worked closely with the 
subcommittee on dissemination. And more than 
a dozen Society members assisted with prepara- 
tion of the research briefs. 

Additionally, the Social Policy Report makes 
an important, continuing contribution to commu- 
nication with the Society’s membership. It has be- 
gun including announcements and commentaries 
to keep members informed on policy matters. 

Governing structures are the final mechanism 
by which the Committee fosters collaboration 
within the Society. A committee composed of 
SRCD committee chairs is an important mecha- 
nisms for collaboration. The Committee collabo- 
rates with both the Program and Publications 
committees on plans for biennial meetings and 
policy coverage in the Society’s journals. A newly 
formed subcommittee on interdisciplinary train- 
ing, which is planning a summer training insti- 
tute, involves a representative from this 
Committee (Lindsay Chase-Lansdale). 

Social Policy Report 

The Committee plays an advisory role for the 
Social Policy Report and in past years has 
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worked with its editor, Nancy Thomas, in clarify- 
ing and specifying its purpose, procedures for 
submission and review, and appropriate audience. 
This Committee, along with the Publications 
Committee, tracks the choice of topics and flow 
of issues and assists Nancy where needed. 

The Washington office continues to distribute 
the Report to congressional staff, journalists, and 
other non-SRCD readers, and occasionally issues 
are sent by Lonnie Sherrod from the Grant 
Foundation to private funders concerned with 
children and families. 

SRCD Policy Fellowship Program 

The SRCD policy fellowships, originally initi- 
ated by private funders, have become a corner- 
stone of the Society’s efforts to integrate research 
and policy. The move from congressional to exec- 
utive branch fellowships (in 1991), although ini- 
tially driven by funding considerations, brought a 
successful redirection of the program. Fellows in 
the various executive branches, unlike the preced- 
ing congressional fellows, are guaranteed involve- 
ment in child developmental issues by virtue of 
the child-oriented mission of the sponsoring 
agency. They are exposed to a broad array of 
governmental activities, including policymaking, 
funding and science policy, and the design and 
evaluation of social service programs. Fellows, in 
turn, provide a valuable service to the agencies, 
who bear the bulk of the fellowships expense. 

Six developmentalists have completed fellow- 
ships at ACYF (Karen Anderson, Senobia Craw- 
ford, Marsha Liss, Martha Morehouse, Gilda 
Morelli, and Helen Raikes), three at NICHD 
(Kim Boiler, Natasha Cabrera, and Lisa Bridges) 
.and one at NIMH (Marilyn Aten). Four fellows 
are in place for the 1997-98 year: Daniel Berch 
(NICHD), Cheryl Boyce (NIMH), Natasha 
Cabrera (NICHD), and Kelly Henderson (U.S. 
Department of Education). 

Evaluation of the Executive Branch Policy 
Fellowship Program is somewhat premature, 
given the newness of the program and the rela- 
tively small number of fellows to date. Nancy 
Thomas has completed an overview of SRCD’s 
fellowship programs and reports from interviews 
that the 60 fellows, who have participated since 
1978, report overwhelmingly positive experiences. 
A major constraint is the lack of information on 
applicants who did not participate. The Washing- 
ton office is therefore now maintaining informa- 
tion on regretted applications as well as partici- 
pating fellows to allow for a more substantial 
evaluation in the future when the cohort of fel- 
lows is somewhat larger. 

A subcommittee has been formed to further 
review the fellowship program — congressional 
and executive branch — with an eye to proposing 



recommendations to the Committee and Govern- 
ing Council about what SRCD should ideally be 
doing in this area. There is some sentiment 
among Committee members that private philan- 
thropy might once again be ready to entertain a 
new breed of fellowship. 

Additionally, the Committee is exploring 
other ongoing social policy fellowships at local 
and regional sites. Member Lindsay Chase- 
Lansdale is especially familiar with this area, 
having produced with Rachel Gordon, The Re- 
source Guide to Careers in Child and Family 
Policy; she also directs one of the major summer 
fellowship programs for graduate students. 

Student Participation 

With the addition of a student representative 
to the Committee (first, Amy Susman-Stillman, 
University of Minnesota; then, Joshua Brown, 
Columbia University; and currently, Ann Marie 
White, Harvard University), attention to student 
involvement has dramatically increased (see re- 
lated story, “Students develop,” p. 11). 

Special Projects 

From time to time, the Committee organizes 
activities around particular topics to take advan- 
tage of opportunities to address policy needs, to 
disseminate information, to address needs for re- 
search, or to communicate specific research find- 
ings. The Human Capital Initiative has presented 
one such opportunity for the Committee to con- 
tribute to a diverse agenda relevant to its mis- 
sion. The subcommittee on violence being devel- 
oped by Joy Osofsky and former student member 
Joshua Brown is another example.^? 

‘Committee members for 1997-98 are Lawrence Aber (Cochair, 
1997-99), Mark Appelbaum (Governing Council representative), Ann 
Marie White (student), Ana Marie Cauce, Lindsay Chase-Lansdale, 
Greg Duncan, Connie Flanagan, Vivian Gadsden, John Hagen (ex offi- 
cio), Donald Hernandez, Aletha Huston (Cochair, 1995-97 an< ^ 
Governing Council representative), Alan Kraut (ex officio), Deborah 
Phillips, Steven Reznick, Lonnie R. Sherrod (Chair, 1993-95, Cochair, 
1995-1999), Nancy Thomas (ex officio), Carolyn Zahn-Waxler 
(Governing Council representative). 1997-98 fellows: Daniel Berch 
(NICHD), Cheryl Boyce (NIMH), Natasha Cabrera (NICHD), and 
Kelly Henderson (U.S. Department of Education). Other SRCD 
(ex-officio) representatives: Frances Horowitz, Michael Rutter, and 
Patricia Settimi. 

*SRCD member Robert McCall has written about the importance 
of the communication between researchers and policymakers, 
including a chapter in the Committee-produced Handbook on 
Legislative Testimony. 
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News from the Executive 

Natasha Cabrera 



'will NEVER FORGET THE DAY I FOUND 
out I got the SRCD Fellowship. The news 
was delivered to me by someone who had 
encouraged me to apply; without that en- 
couragement, I doubt I would have applied. 

I remember my anticipation at the prospect of be- 
ing in a place where learning would be the goal of 
work experience. And so my fellowship year be- 
gan with a lot of excitement, and many un- 
knowns. I chose to focus on policy and research 
issues of child and family well-being as they relate 
to the mission of the Demographic and Behavior- 
al Sciences Branch at the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development. I spent 
the first six months of my fellowship attending 
seminars, meetings, and conferences that featured 
cutting-edge research as well as insightful presen- 
tations on policy developments and the implica- 
tions of both policy and research for the well-be- 
ing of children and their families. 



Natasha Cabrera, 
current SRCD Fellow 
at the National 
Institute of 
Child Health and 
Human Development 




Attending these events gave me a sense of the 
complex dynamics of policy and research. 
Policymakers have different needs, time lines, and 
concerns than researchers, and they deal with 
many factors in their decision-making. Scientific 
knowledge is only one variable in that process. A 
major challenge for the policymaker in coming to 
informed decisions about children is to assemble 
the many puzzle pieces of the social, economic, 
and demographic influences that affect develop- 



ment. Researchers, on the other hand, do not al- 
ways draw out the policy implications of their 
findings. 

To address the challenge of bringing science 
and policy together, I have been involved in 
launching a unique new initiative whereby many 
federal agencies are collaborating with one an- 

Attending these events 
gave me a sense of 
the complex dynamics 
of policy and research » 



other and with researchers to develop a compre- 
hensive research agenda that can address policy 
and research issues related to children and fami- 
lies. One goal is to stimulate basic research and 
to develop a science of normative development of 
children from different ethnic, cultural, and so- 
cioeconomic backgrounds. This project has gen- 
erated enough interest and support that my term 
has been extended for a second year. 

I would like to tell you a little bit about this 
project. It is titled The Science and Ecology of 
Early Development 2000 (SEED 2000) and is 
designed as a collaborative effort within NICHD 
and across other federal agencies and other public 
and private institutions. It has the potential to 
establish a research agenda that has both scientific 
integrity and great relevance to policymakers. 

Joan Lombardi, the former associate com- 
missioner of the Child Care Bureau, was an im- 
portant catalyst in the development of SEED 
2000. She made a strong plea for collaboration 
between researchers and policymakers to focus 
on how public programs interact with family 
process to form a developmental context for chil- 
dren. About a year ago, Duane Alexander, direc- 
tor of NICHD, convened a small staff meeting to 
determine the most appropriate and efficient way 
to meet this goal. It was decided that the Demo- 
graphic and Behavioral Science Branch and the 
Child and Health Branch in collaboration with 
the Intramural program in NICHD and other in- 



Branch Policy Fellows 
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terested parties from within and outside 
NICHD would give life to this initiative. We 
have been busy since then shaping this initia- 
tive, defining its boundaries, deciding on pro- 
jects that should be funded, and working dili- 
gently at keeping the members of the collabo- 
ration glued into a coherent whole. Despite 
everyone’s good intentions and willingness to 
make it work, collaborations take a long time 
to get established. SEED is no exception, but in 
the short time of its existence we have made 
important progress. 



k - 1 ^HE OVERARCHING GOAL OF SEED 

2000 is to take stock of what we know 
about the normative development of 
children in poverty, identify areas of research 
that have been neglected, stimulate this new 
science, and provide leadership by encouraging 
researchers to think about new directions. A 
central mission of SEED is to bridge the gap 
between researchers and policymak- 
ers. Activities should include more 
than just translating research for pol- 
icymakers’ use; the initiative should 
also have the capacity to guide and 
inform the questions that researchers 
are seeking to answer. The aims of 
SEED 2000 
are to 

(1) develop a new holistic science of 
early child development, 

(2) stimulate and promote research 
that has policy implications, 

(3) create opportunities to dissemi- 
nate findings in a timely manner, 
and 

(4) provide training opportunities 
for young researchers interested 
in this area of research. 

To date, SEED has engaged in 

several activities. We have held meet- 
ings of top scholars in various fields to ask 
their advice and guidance as we shaped an 
agenda. Participants at these meetings focused 
on the multiple contexts of children’s develop- 
ment, including family relations, child care, 
neighborhood, culture, and policy. From these 
conversations emerged the parameters of 
SEED: it should be broader than any categori- 



cal interest, interdisciplinary within NICHD, 
collaborative among federal agencies, and in- 
clusive of policy-based researchers and institu- 
tions outside the government. SEED is orga- 
nizing a policy/research meeting to be held in 
the spring that promises to be exciting. The 
focus of this meeting will be child care subsi- 
dies and regulations, especially as they relate 
to quality of care. This meeting aims to show- 
case emerging research that can tell us some- 
thing about the effect of regulations on the 
quality of care provided. This comes at a time 
when President Clinton has announced his in- 
tent to allocate more federal funds to child 
care regulation. 

So, in essence, my fellowship and the op- 
portunities it has provided me have helped me 
shape and redefine my personal and profes- 
sional goals. I have been lucky and fortunate 
to be where I am. In this time I have gained 
tremendous insights into the applicability and 




shortcomings of developmental theory in the 
context of a child population of growing di- 
versity. This experience has highlighted the 
key role that excellent research and informed 
policy play in ensuring that children have the 
opportunity to fulfill their potential for a 
healthy and productive life. Je? 
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1997 IN WASHINGTON 

Budget Agreement, Spending Increases, 
and Focus on Accountability 



The following story comes from the biweekly 
newsletter of the Consortium of Social Science 
Associations (COSSA). The Society for Research in 
Child Development is a member of COSSA. The 
Consortium is an advocacy organization promot- 
ing attention to and federal funding for the social 
and behavioral sciences. Working with Congress 
and Executive Branch agencies, COSSA serves as a 
bridge between the academic research community 
and the Washington policymaking community. 
Among its activities are congressional seminars 
that present the results of social and behavioral sci- 
ence research and an annual meeting at which rep- 
resentatives from the COSSA membership interact 
with Washington policymakers. 




ith Congress returning to 
DC for the next session and the 
president and vice president 
gearing up for the remainder of 
their term, a look back at the 
political year in Washington can be instructive. It 
was clearly a year dominated by an agreement to 
balance the budget by 2002, even though an ex- 
panding economy may preempt the agreement by 
balancing the budget sooner. The pact between the 
president and Congress also allowed appropria- 
tions to rise and taxes to go down. In addition, a 
four-year-old law became the focus of agency ac- 
tivities and congressional oversight. 

The year began with continuing tensions over 
efforts to balance the federal budget. The 
Republican majority in Congress still sought a con- 
stitutional amendment to force the issue, while the 
president presented a budget that, he claimed, 
would produce a surplus in 2002. His critics ac- 
cused him of backloading the spending cuts neces- 
sary to reach that goal at the end of the period 
when he would no longer hold the presidency. The 
Congressional Budget Office (CBO) predicted a FY 
1997 deficit of around $165 billion. 

In early May, CBO decided that the deficit for 
FY 1997 would only amount to $65 billion and 
that the federal deficit would be $225 billion less 
in the next five years than previously anticipated. 
This served as the impetus for the deal between the 
White House and Congress to balance the budget, 
through some entitlement reform, limits on discre- 
tionary spending, and tax relief. The details were 
left to the appropriating and tax writing commit- 
tees of Congress. 

By the time that process ended in early 



November, the FY 1997 deficit turned out to be 
only $23 billion, the lowest fiscal year deficit in 
25 years. This allowed spending on domestic 
programs to rise by almost 9%, the largest in- 
crease in these programs in eight years. By con- 
trast, defense spending rose by a little over 2.2% 
from last year’s levels. Policymakers began 
scheming on how to spend a surplus that might 
occur next year. Already, legislation has been in- 
troduced to double funding for NIH in five years 
and for other science agencies in ten years. A re- 
port to the president’s Committee of Advisers on 
Science and Technology has called for spending 
$1.5 billion a year on education research. 

This increase in domestic spending allowed 
the two major science agencies, the National 
Institutes of Health and the National Science 
Foundation, to receive 7% and 5% increases, re- 
spectively, over their previous year’s funding. 
Education programs, a presidential priority, did 
remarkably well both in spending decisions and 
in the enactment of a new set of tax provisions 
to help people finance higher education. 

Government Performance and Results Act 

The past year also saw an obscure law that 
was passed in 1993 jump to center stage. The in- 
tention of the Government Performance and 
Results Act (GPRA) is to force government agen- 
cies, through strategic plans and performance 
measures, to justify their expenditure of taxpayer 
money. On September 30, all agencies presented 
their strategic plans to Congress; the House 
Republican leadership has graded most of these 
plans as failing to meet GPRA requirements. 

(The Departments of Education and Trans- 
portation and the National Science Foundation 
were judged the top three.) In February, the 
agencies, with the release of their FY 1999 bud- 
get proposals, will present performance plans 
that will include outcome measures and attempt 
to explain how budget expenditures will relate to 
these measures. The agencies that support basic 
research are trying to convince the GPRA judges, 
the Office of Management and Budget and the 
Congress, that the results of the programs they 
support need to be measured differently. 
Although some have viewed GPRA as another in 
a long line of government attempts to impose ef- 
ficiency — Zero Based Budgeting; Management by 
Objectives; Planning, Programming and Bud- 
geting — the agencies have been pushed hard to 
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meet the deadlines. In addition, during NSF appro- 
priations hearings in the Senate, Sen. Kit Bond (R- 
MO), chair of NSF’s spending subcommittee, made 
it clear that he wanted measurable results and per- 
formance guidelines for NSF’s major new initiative, 
Knowledge and Distributed Intelligence. 

Other major issues included a still unresolved 
dispute over the use of sampling in the 2000 
Census. Most of the Republicans oppose sampling. 
The White House vetoed a supplemental appropria- 
tions bill that included a ban on sampling and 
threatened to veto the regular Commerce appropri- 
ations bill on the issue. A compromise for the mo- 
ment has been worked out, but the issue will surely 
be revisited in the next budget cycle. The Office of 
Management and Budget also revised its directive 
on race and ethnicity. For the first time Americans 
will be able to check off more than one response to 
the race question on the 2000 Census and other 
federal statistical surveys. 

Discussed, but not enacted, in 1997 were a se- 
ries of bills to reauthorize a number of agencies and 
programs. These included the National Science 
Foundation, Higher Education Act, the research 
programs at the Department of Agriculture, and ju- 
venile justice programs. All of these will be taken 
up again in 1998. 

House Science Committee Seeks New 
U.S. Science Policy Rationale 

The House Science Committee initiated another 
attempt to redefine U.S. science policy. Rep. Vern 
Ehlers (R-MI), Ph.D. physicist, was put in charge of 
this effort. Using the new technology of the World 
Wide Web, the committee hopes to generate input 
from many sources. House Speaker Newt Gingrich 



(R-GA) told the committee to develop “a mission 
large enough to mobilize a nation.” 

Two White House initiatives have focused the 
social and behavioral science community to provide 
input and expertise. The initiative on race has led the 
American Sociological Association to shepherd an ef- 
fort to provide research results dealing with the 
many aspects of this topic. The children’s initiative 
has become the basis for research activities across a 
myriad of federal agencies with contributions on 
agenda setting from the community. 

During 1997 a lot of discussion was engendered 
on the issue of infrastructure and databases in the 
social and behavioral sciences. In addition, Congress 
slapped NSF on the wrist for supporting a study they 
did not like. The “Candidate Emergence Study,” 
funded by the political science program, became the 
focus of controversy during the appropriations pro- 
cess because some members believed it was encour- 
aging people to run against incumbents. The study, 
certified by NSF’s inspector general as meeting all 
the requirements for NSF funding, follows a long es- 
tablished line of inquiry into candidate recruitment 
decisions. The House, in a somewhat symbolic move, 
reduced NSF’s appropriation by the cost of the 
study. This reduction, however, did not make it into 
the conference report. 

With predictions that the mostly harmonious re- 
lations between the president and Congress that ex- 
isted in 1997 will not be repeated in 1998, Washing- 
ton will grow more contentious as an election year 
begins and the biennial fight for partisan control of 
the legislative branch takes center stage. In addition, 
the jockeying for presidential nomination politics 
will hover over many issues for both parties. 
Welcome to 1998!^ 



Students Develop a Policy Network 




Ann Marie White 

1996 SURVEY OF THE 1,150 STU- 
dent members of SRCD indicated 
that over 10% share a desire to com- 
bine research and policy interests and 
wish to become involved in the stu- 
dent policy network. We are currently working to 
advance this network and to encourage SRCD 
support of training for students interested in re- 
search and policy. 

Background 

TT n 1993 SRCD’s Committee on Child 
Development, Public Policy, and Public 
-LL Information welcomed Amy Susman-Stillman 
(then graduate student) to the committee as a way 



of fostering student involvement in the Society’s 
policy-related activities. The network was con- 
ceived that same year when Amy began meeting 
students who shared similar research and policy 
interests during her summer fellowship with 
Putting Children First at the Center for Young 
Children and Families, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In 1995 Joshua Brown, the 
next student representative to the committee, 
continued expanding SRCD’s student policy net- 
work. The current representative, Ann Marie 
White, has just begun her two-year term. 

What quickly emerged as the network 
gained momentum were activities aimed at stu- 
dent interchange and efforts to bridge social sci- 
ence research and public policy. Network mem- 
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Ann Marie White, 
graduate student at 
Harvard University 
and student 
representative to 
the Committee on 
Child Development, 
Public Policy and 
Public Information 
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bers first organized an invited conversation 
hour and a student symposium on poverty, edu- 
cation, and public policy held at the 1995 bien- 
nial meeting in Indianapolis. The invited con- 
versation hour formed the basis of an SRCD 
Social Policy Report authored by eight network 
members. This report describes graduate training 
and career options for policy-relevant work 
(Susman-Stillman, Brown, Adam, Blair, Gaines, 
Gordon, White, & Wynn, 1996). * In addition to 
another social hour at the 1997 biennial meeting, 
recent activity has focused on expanding network 
membership to graduate students throughout the 
SRCD community. 

Looking Ahead 

O UR VISION FOR THE EXPANDED SRCD 
Student Policy Network is one of sharing 
and learning, from and with each other, 
about the connections between research and policy. 
We hope to foster collaborative efforts 
among students and between students and 
society members. 

We have recently undertaken to learn more 
about all network members, to help us develop the 
network in ways that can best serve interested stu- 
dents. The current 160-plus members show consid- 
erable diversity — in geographic location, academic 
discipline, and training experiences. Our members 
are located across the United States and 
abroad; they can be found in academic 
programs beyond the subdisciplines of 
psychology, such as anthropology, ed- 
ucation, epidemiology, law, pediatrics, 
public policy, and sociology. Members 
are also at various points in their train- 
ing — in undergraduate and graduate 
programs, and in postdoctoral posi- 
tions. This diversity provides a critical 
foundation for supporting the produc- 
tion of policy-relevant research in- 
formed by a multidisciplinary perspec- 
tive and our collective experience. 

We are also in the process of cre- 
ating an infrastructure for within-net- 
work communication and dissemina- 
tion. This year we plan to circulate a 
membership directory among our student mem- 
bers. We are now learning about members’ policy- 
relevant areas of interest with the aim of forming 
interest-specific groups for collaboration as well as 
lists for targeted dissemination of substantive 
materials. We are also currently designing a web 
page to be linked to SRCD’s home page 
(www.journals.uchicago.edu/ 
SRCD/srcdhome.html). Eventually, we would like 
our web site to support an electronic discussion 
group and/or news group and to provide links to 




other policy-relevant internet resources. We plan, 
further, to circulate a newsletter to apprise our 
student members of the Society’s ongoing efforts 
to promote the connections between social science 
and public policy. 

Getting (Involved 



W HILE THE NETWORK’S NAME REFERS 
to “students,” membership is also open 
to those at later points in their train- 
ing — those in postdoctoral or other beginning-ca- 
reer positions. If you are interested in joining 
and/or know someone who is, signing up is sim- 
ple. We ask potential members to supply (1) their 
current contact information, (z) their substantive 
research and policy interests, and (3) the kinds of 
activities or programs they would like the net- 
work to sponsor and whether they are willing to 
contribute to these efforts. If interested, please re- 
quest via e-mail the short set of questions we are 
asking new members to answer. We also wel- 
come comments and suggestions from the 
Society’s professional members. 

Continue to look for more updates about 
the student policy network in future issues of the 
SRCD newsletter!^ 

Ann Marie White 

Student Liaison to SRCD J s Committee on Child 
Development , Public Policy and Public 
Information 

Joshua Brown 

Former Student Liaison to SR CD's Committee 
on Child Development , Public Policy and Public 
Information 

’Susman-Stillman, A., Brown, J., Adam, E., Blair, C., Gaines, R., 
Gordon, R., White, A. M., & Wynn, S. (1996). Building research and 
policy connections: Training and career options for developmental sci- 
entists. Social Policy Report, io{ 4), 1-19. 
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Alan G. Kraut and Sarah Brookhart * SRCD Washington Office 



In the past several columns, we've featured profiles of federal science agencies that support child devel- 
opment research. In this issue, we look at the broader funding context in which those agencies oper- 
ate — the annual process which determines the budgets and how much money is available for grants. 



IRST, A QUICK CIVICS REHASH: THE BUD- 
gets of the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) and the National Science Foundation 
(NSF), which together fund the vast majority of 
federal extramural grants in child development 
research, are determined annually through a multi- 
step process involving the agencies, the White 
House, and the U.S. Congress. The process begins 
when the president sends a budget request to 
Congress, where it goes through subcommittees 
and committees in both the House and Senate, gets 
voted on by the full House and Senate, and ends 
when Congress passes a final budget and the presi- 
dent signs it. Each step along the way involves 
intense political wrangling and, recently, the com- 
petition among agencies has been made more diffi- 
cult by budget deficit reduction goals. 

National Institutes of Health 

For fiscal year (FY) 1998, which began on 
September 1, after several years during which not 
being cut or eliminated was seen by many agen- 
cies as something of a victory, Congress gave NIH 
an amazing 7.2% increase. This brings the total 
NIH budget to $13.6 billion, which is $900 mil- 
lion more than last year. Many of our favorite in- 
stitutes (i.e., the ones that support a lot of behav- 
ioral and social science) fared even better than av- 
erage, and those that didn’t are still getting huge 
increases. See the chart below. 

The process started with a request from the 
president for a 2.6% ($337.4 million) increase 



over FY 97. Traditionally, the administration’s re- 
quest for NIH starts low, assuming that Congress 
will want to increase it. That’s a fair assumption 
these days, since many influential leaders in 
Congress have been talking about doubling the 
NIH budget. But this tradition may or may not 
hold for FY 99. The president reportedly will be 
starting out at a higher level this time, asking for 
something like an 8% increase, so if the past holds 
true, we could see an unprecedented jump in the 
NIH budget for FY 99. 

Show Us the Money 

Now that these agencies have all this money, 
we need to make sure a fair portion of it goes to 
child development and other behavioral and social 
science research. That process actually starts when 
the budget process starts, and we work throughout 
the year with congressional offices to promote var- 
ious behavioral and social science research initia- 
tives. Following are excerpts from the congres- 
sional appropriations reports that accompanied the 
FY 98 NIH budget. In those reports, the lawmak- 
ers spell out their priorities to the agencies. As you 
can see in the items on the next page, behavioral 
science received significant attention in the FY 98 
budget. (These particular excerpts are from the 
House, but similar things were said in the Senate.) 

The bottom line: things are looking good both 
in the dollar figures and in what Congress is ask- 
ing NIH and NSF to do with those dollars. So 
keep those grant applications coming! 





FY 98 Budget for Selected NIH Institutes 

(in millions of dollars) 



NIMH (mental health) 


FY 97 

700.7 


NIAAA (alcohol) 


21 3;. 3 


NIDA (drug abuse) 


490.1 


NICHD (child health) 


631.6 


NINDS (neurological) 


729.3 


NIA (aging) 


484.3 


NINR (nursing) 


59.6 



FY 98 


$ INCREASE 


% INCREASE 


750.2 


49-5 


7.06% 


227.2 


15-7 


7.4% 


527.2 


37 -i 


7.5% 


674.8 


43.2 


6.8% 


780.7 


51.4 


7 . 04 % 


519-3 


35.0 


j 

: 

N 

0" 


63.6 


4.0 


6.7% 
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Excerpts from House 

National Institutes of Health 
Fiscal Year 1 998 Appropriations Report 



Training. The [Appropriations] 
Committee understands that the Office 
of Behavioral and Social Sciences 
Research is providing support to indi- 
vidual institutes to supplement their 
National Research Service Awards 
(NRSAs) for behavioral science re- 
searchers. The Committee is encour- 
aged by this initiative, and sees it as a 
step in a broader, NIH-wide strategy for 
implementing the recommendations of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 
[Note:The NAS recommended that 
NIH increase its support of behavioral 
training by one third.] 

Young Investigators. The Committee 
is pleased that three institutes — NIMH, 
NIDA, and NIA — have established small 
grant mechanisms for young investiga- 
tors in behavioral science research. The 
Committee continues to encourage 
other institutes to develop mechanisms 
similar to these Behavioral Science 
Track Award for Rapid Transition 
(B/START) programs. 

! National Institute of Mental 
Health. The Committee is aware that 
NIMH is undergoing a reorganization to 
improve connections between basic and 
clinical research and links between dis- 



National Science Foundation 

NSF received a 5% increase over FY 
97, to $3,426 billion, which is an in- 
crease of $179 million for FY 98. 
Within that, the category of Research 
and Related Activities was given just 
below 5% over FY 97 ($114 million 
more, bringing it to $2,546 billion). 
This increase will be allotted by NSF 
across the various directorates, in- 
cluding the Social, Behavioral and Eco- 
nomic Sciences directorate. The presi- 
dent’s request for NSF overall was 3% 
($97 million) over FY 97. 

In past years both the House and 
Senate have been supportive of NSF’s 
behavioral and social science direc- 
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ciplines, and to reflect promising new di- 
rections in mental health research. The 
Committee applauds this approach and 
views it as consistent with past Com- 
mittee efforts to encourage NIMH to im- 
plement its national advisory council’s re- 
port on behavioral research and to en- 
courage new mechanisms to develop ba- 
sic behavioral researchers who are sensi- 
tive both to clinical and biological issues. 
The Committee looks forward to the 
NIMH director’s update of these issues 
for the Committee. 

National Institute on Drug Abuse. 

The Committee commends NIDA for its 
pursuit of a behavioral science research 
portfolio to investigate such important 
questions as why people initiate drug use 
and why some become dependent on 
drugs. The Committee commends NIDA’s 
recent efforts to increase the number of 
cognitive scientists studying issues relating 
to drug abuse, including the impact of 
drugs on learning and memory. 

The Committee is pleased with NIDA’s 
child and adolescent research initia- 
tive and encourages additional research 
on the basic behavioral factors in pro- 
cesses such as peer pressure and decision- 
making at these age levels.The Committee 



torate, and of the Human Capital 
Initiative, which is a national behavioral 
science research agenda developed by 
outside organizations (including SRCD) 
and adopted by NSF. This year, on the 
Senate side, behavioral science, psychol- 
ogy, and the Human Capital Initiative 
were among the very few areas in all of 
NSF that the Senate specifically encour- 
aged in its report on the FY 98 appropri- 
ations for the agency. The Senate wrote: 
The [Appropriations] Committee 
continues its strong support for 
NSF’s directorate in the behavioral 
and social sciences, which has 
made impressive strides since its es- 
tablishment. These include the de- 
velopment of the Human Capital 



also encourages NIDA to investigate 
the impact of drugs of abuse on the 
brains of young people.The effects of 
long-term drug use on development 
and behavior as well as the increased 
risk for HIV infection have a particu- 
larly devastating impact on our youth. 

National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism. The 

Committee is pleased to learn that 
NIAAA is exploring ways to expand 
and strengthen its behavioral science 
portfolio and in particular that it is 
investigating the potential contribu- 
tions of research in such areas as be- 
havioral genetics, responses to stress, 
developmental psychology, cognitive 
science, organizational behavior, eval- 
uation and methodology, and motiva- 
tion and craving. [Note: NIAAA 
Director Enoch Gordis led a brain- 
storming session with NIAAA staff 
and prominent psychologists on ex- 
actly these topics at the recent 
American Psychological Society 
Convention, and NIAAA will be con- 
vening a number of technical work- 
shops that will result in Requests for 
Applications (RFAs) in several of 
these areas.] 



Initiative which guides funding pri- 
orities by tying basic research to 
national concerns which have be- 
havior at their core. The Com- 
mittee understands that the Foun- 
dation sponsored a workshop on 
basic research in psychology that 
should guide Human Capital sup- 
port in cognitive science, social and 
developmental psychology, and 
multi-disciplinary research that 
crosscuts with biology, engineer- 
ing, education, physics, and others. 
The Committee applauds this ef- 
fort and looks forward to hearing 
about accomplishments of the 
Human Capital Initiative in 
the FY 99 appropriations process. Jc? 
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The American Association of Family 
and Consumer Sciences will hold its 
89th annual meeting in Atlanta, June 
27-30. For more information, contact 
the AAFCS Annual Meeting Depart- 
ment at (703) 706-4600. 

The American Psychological Society 

will hold its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, DC, May 14-21. Contact 
Melanie Weiner at (202) 783-2320 or 
e-mail mweiner@aps.washington.dc. us 

The 24th International Congress of 
Applied Psychology, hosted by the 
American Psychological Association 
(APA), will take place August 9-14 in 
San Francisco just prior to APA’s an- 
nual meeting, August 14-18. The pro- 
gram will feature individual and group 
presentations on a wide range of topics 
in applied psychology. Deadline for 
early registration is April 1. Contact 
Congress Secretariat, APA Office of 
International Affairs, 750 First Street, 



NE, Washington, DC 20002-4242, fax 
(202) 336-5956, or e-mail icap@apa.org 
For information on the APA meeting, 
contact Candy Won at (202) 336-6020 
or e-mail convention.office@apa.org 

The Center for Developmental 
Science will host two small work- 
shop/conferences in Chapel Hill in 
Spring 1998. The conferences are 
separate and each will award funds 
to cover the travel/living costs 
of participants. 

1. The Interdisciplinary Conference 
on Health and Developmental Science 
will be held May 19-23. The confer- 
ence is jointly sponsored with NIH 
(NINR) for junior faculty and ad- 
vanced doctoral students involved in 
health-related research. Approximately 
30 places and awards are available. 

2. The First International Summer 
Institute on Developmental Science will 
be held May 23-30. The Institute is 
sponsored jointly with the STINT 
Foundation of Sweden for predoctoral 
and recent post-doctoral researchers. 

Four awards are available. 

Contact the Center for 
Developmental Science at 
100 East Franklin Street, 
CB #8115, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 
27599. Applications due 
by February 15, 1998. Fax 
(919) 966-4520 or e-mail 
devsci@email.unc.edu or 
internet www.cds.unc.edu 

The Learning Disabilities 
Association will hold a 
preconference symposium, 
“New Angles on Motor 
and Sensory Coordination” 
on March 11, at its 35 th 
International Conference. 
Contact Audrey R. 
McMahon, phone (603) 
778-8655, fax (603) 778- 
1215, or e-mail arm@nh. 
ultranet.com 

A conference, “Longitudi- 
nal Studies in Children 
At-Risk, Vienna, Austria” 
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From the Editor 



The winter 1998 Newsletter is the first under 
the new editor, Nancy Thomas. This present 
period is one of transition, as we consider elec- 
tronic transmission or some combination with 
print.The editor welcomes your comments on 
how the Newsletter can best serve the SRCD 
membership — in form and in content. 

The Society expresses its great appreciation 
to Claire Kopp who so ably served as editor of 
the Newsletter for the past six years. Over that 
time she brought readers a rich offering of inter- 
esting and informative' articles on members, on 
research, on ideas. Our thanks to you, Claire! 

The Newsletter is published three times a year. 
Submissions for the 1998 spring issue must ar- 
rive by April I. Contact the editor: phone (970) 
925-55 1 6, fax (970) 544-0662, or e-mail 
ngthomas@umich.edu Jte? 
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will be held by the International Child 
Neurology Congress, Ljubljana, 

Slovenia, September 18-20. For informa- 
tion, contact Georg Spiel, Department of 
Child Neurology, Child Psychiatry, 
General Hospital Klagenfurt, St. Veiter 
Strasse 47, A-9020, Klagenfurt, Austria. 
Or fax +43 463 538 23019, e-mail 
gspiel@edu.uni-klu.ac.at, or visit website 
www2.mf.unilj.si/~velick0vicsatlscr.htm 

The Midwestern Psychological Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
Chicago, April 30-May 2. The program 
includes invited addresses by Nathan 
Fox, Renee Baillargeon, Carol Dweck, 
Carolyn Rovee-Collier, Jeanne Brooks- 
Gunn, Claude Steele, and C. R. Gallistel; 
a symposium on children’s gender-role 
development; and invited papers on chil- 
dren’s language development. For fur- 
ther information see the MPA website at 
www.ssc.msu.edu/~mpa/ 

The Society for Research on Adoles- 
cence will hold its 1998 biennial confer- 
ence February 26-March 1 in San Diego, 
California. For registration information, 
contact Darwin Eakins & Belinda 
Conrad, C/O EC Enterprises, Inc. P.O. 
Box 1793, 835 Louisiana Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044-8793. Phone 
(913) 832-0737, fax (913) 832-2843, or 
e-mail sra@ece.lawrence.ks.us 






A 9-day interdisciplinary research train- 
ing workshop on Culture, Health, and 
Human Development will be held in 
May in Mystic, Connecticut. Full sup- 
port is provided by the National 
Institutes of Health for 20 social/beha- 
vioral and biomedical scientists. 

Selection begins January 21. Address in- 
quiries to Culture, Health, and Human 
Development Research Workshop, 
School of Family Studies, University of 
Connecticut, Box U-58, Storrs, 
Connecticut 06269. 

A Multidisciplinary Summer Institute 
on Developmental Science will be held 
May 19-23 in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. This NINR and NIH-funded 
five-day program is designed for young 



investigators, junior faculty and ad- 
vanced Ph.D. students in health-related 
and social science fields. Deadline for 
applications is February 5. Contact 
e-mail mmiles.uncson@mhs.unc.edu or 
contact Margaret S. Miles, Center for 
Developmental Science, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, CB 
#8115, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
27599-8115. 

The University of Oxford Department 
of Experimental Psychology is offering 
a residential Summer SchooB on 
Techniques in Connectionist Model- 
ling? July 19-31 aimed at researchers 
who wish to exploit neural network 
models in their teaching and research. 
Contact Mrs. Sue King before January 
31, by phone: (01865) 2.71353 or by 
e-mail: susan.king@psy.oxford.ac.uk 




Department head and professor 
opening: 12-month appointment, ef- 
fective July 1, 1998, in Child and 
Family Studies in the College of 
Human Ecology at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. Contact Dr. 
Charles Hamilton, chair, CFS Head 



Search Committee, The University of 
Tennessee, 115 Jessie Harris Building, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37996-1900. 
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The Institute for the Study of Child 
Development, Department of Pedi- 
atrics, Robert Wood Johnson Medical 
School, University of Medicine &c 
Dentistry of New Jersey has a post- 
doctoral psychology position open 
for a full-time, two-year fellow with in- 
terests in studying brain and behavior 
with a special emphasis on imaging 
techniques. Fax inquiries to Michael 
Lewis, (732) 235-6189. 

igMXXUs "" : JIBS 

The Society for Developmental and 
[Behavioral Pediatrics (SDBP) is a na- 
tional, interdisciplinary organization of 
600 members. Our goal is to improve 
the health care of infants, children, and 
adolescents by promoting research and 
teaching in developmental and behav- 
ioral pediatrics. Contact Ms. Noreen 
Spota, Administrative Director, 19 
Station Lane, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 



Important Notice 

• Journals are not forwardable. 

If you do not notify us of a change 
of address, you will stop receiving 
your journals. 

• Contact the SRCD Membership 
office if you have concerns or 
questions regarding your publica- 
tions or your membership. 

The University of Chicago Press 
can not help you. 



Change of Address Notification 



MAILING ADDRESS 



Send to: Thelma Tucker. SRCD Membership, University of 
Michigan. SOS E. Huron. Suite 30 I . Ann Arbor. Ml 48104- I S22 



Society for Research in Child Development 
University of Michigan 
505 East Huron, Suite 301 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104-1522 
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vania 19118-2939, call (215) 248- 
9168, or e-mail nmspota@adol.com 

The Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology announces a call for pa- 
pers for a special issue on the 
Development of Mathematical 
Cognition. Deadline for submission is 
June 1, 1998. Contact guest editor, 
Jeffrey Bisanz, Department of 
Psychology, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton AB, Canada T6G 2E9; e- 
mail jbisanz@psych.ualberta.ca or 
phone (403) 492-5258 or see 
www. apnet.com/www/journal/ch . htm 

Data from Wave I of the National 
Longitudinal Study of Adolescent 
Health (Add Health) are now avail- 
able to researchers. A public-use 
dataset containing a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of 6,500 adolescents 
enrolled in grades 7 to 12 during the 
I 994“95 school year is available from 
Sociometrics: e-mail socio@socio.com 
or phone (650) 949-3282. Wave II 
data are scheduled for release in win- 
ter 1998. Visit the Add Health web- 
site: www.cpc.unc.edu/addhealth, or 
contact Jo Jones, Add Health Project 
Manager, at e-mail: jo_jones@ 
unc.edu or phone (919) 962-8412. 

The Research Forum is a new initia- 
tive that encourages collaborative re- 
search to inform policy related to wel- 
fare reform and child well-being. This 
database of welfare and income secu- 
rity research is now on-line at 
www.researchforum.org 
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ince Marian Radke-Yarrow and 
her colleagues were among the first to 
document the shortcomings of the inter- 
view to obtain information about the past, 
it seemed almost paradoxical to ask her to 
reconstruct her own career. But it was no 
paradox for Marian. In response to our 
inquiry about the important influences on her 
career in developmental research, she talked 
about her graduate training at Minnesota and 
the impact of Kurt Lewin during postdoctoral 
years at the University of Iowa and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Radke-Yarrow: It probably began with some 
factors that have no bearing on anything, just 
happenstance. Or I wanted to go where some- 
body else was going. I can recall certain inci- 
dents that made me do something at a given 
point, and then, from there something else hap- 
pens. ... I don’t like the idea of a path, because 
that sounds as if it’s all there and you follow it. 

There was an assignment in a graduate semi- 
nar at Minnesota, at a John Anderson seminar to 
discuss somebody who had been influ- 
ential — you know, somebody in 
research. So I discussed Kurt Lewin. 
And it just so happened that he was 
visiting his daughter at the University 
of Minnesota. So I was introduced to 
him! And it just so happened that the 
person who was working with him — I 
think it was Tamara Dembo — was 
leaving. So he was looking for someone 
to be a research associate and did I 
want to join him? Why, that was a sur- 
prise. I hadn’t planned on doing that; 
in fact, at that point I had applied to 
the medical school at Minnesota and so 
I was not really thinking about moving 




suddenly to Iowa to work with Lewin. 

Cairns: You had already finished your M.A. at 
the Institute? 

Radke-Yarrow: Oh, I had everything finished for 
the Ph.D. except the dissertation. But John 

Anderson thought I was 
too old to switch careers, 
because I was 24 [chuck- 
ling], He was just advis- 
ing. I don’t say that in a 
negative way, but reflect- 
ing on it now, you know, 
when people change their 
careers at age 40, it 
seemed not so old! So, 
then I went to Iowa. 
Cairns: And what about 
your dissertation? 
Radke-Yarrow: Florence 
Goodenough was my adviser, and my dissertation 
was on parent influences on young children. How 
did I ever get to that? That was at Minnesota, and 
Minnesota then was extremely empirical. And I 
don’t know how I picked that topic. The 
Institute’s strong emphasis on parent education 
and direct application of research probably influ- 
enced me. The preschool there was our laborato- 
ry, so one worked out something with preschool 
kids. And I thought we did some interesting 
things, because we were observing them and we 
were interviewing. We used a range of methods. 
Among the parents in my dissertation were 
Skinner and Hubert Humphrey [laughing], 
Cairns: Hubert Humphrey’s and B. F. Skinner’s 
kids? Out of the baby box? 

Radke-Yarrow: That’s right. It was an interesting 
experience because I was writing a thesis under 
Minnesota mentors and while I was writing it, I 
went to Iowa. So I was under two very different 
influences at the same time. And if I said some- 
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thing the way Lewin would have said 
it — like something is a function of 
something else — that didn’t go any- 
where at Minnesota. I had to change it. 
So it was interesting — not totally a 
pleasant or unpleasant experience just 
to get it to satisfy everybody. 

Lewin wanted to talk about percep- 
tions that parents had, and you didn’t 
dare talk about perception at Minne- 
sota or to learning theorists at Iowa. 
Remember, I had Sears [Robert R.] too, 
to think about; he was at Iowa then. He 
wasn’t on my committee, but a thesis is 
passed around to be read and critiqued 
— and you don’t talk about perceptions. 
It was quite an experience! [ laughing ] 
Cairns: What kind of work did you do 
at Iowa with Lewin? 

Radke-Yarrow: What in the world was 
I going to do at Iowa with my thesis 
topic? It didn’t fit, and Lewin was so 
involved with inter-group and inter-eth- 
nic things. I remember walking back 
and forth from lunch to the office day 
after day pondering this decision with 
him. 

You know that intergroup relations 
were not my arena then. I was not very 
social-minded. And so I decided, well, I 
guess I can learn best what Lewin is 
about if I take this topic, if I think 
about this topic, and I guess that’s the 
way it started. 

And then Lewin’s interests were not 
just inter-ethnic but inter-everything. 
Lewin was dealing with industry, labor, 
and management and so on. While I 
was designing a study of children’s atti- 
tudes, I was running around to a facto- 
ry project in Davenport. It had to do 
with how workers’ opinions are influ- 
enced. This was really learning 
Lewinian ideas and procedures in prac- 
tice and not out of books. 

I remember Lewin brought in many 
different people. He had contacts with 
Marshall Field, for example. And so the 
first research grant was, I think, $5,000 
from Marshall Field. It had to do with 
influencing people by lecture versus 
group decision. Margaret Mead was 
involved too. So the $5,000 went to 
“How are mothers influenced to use 
breast or evaporated milk?” [laughing]. 
We had groups of mothers in Daven- 
port. I don’t remember giving lectures 
on evaporated milk, but I remember 
analyzing data. 
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Cairns: It must have been an exciting 
group at Iowa. 

Radke-Yarrow: It was a lively place in 
many ways. Very lively. Leon Festinger 
was there. And Bob Sears was there. 

Bob and Lewin got along reasonably 
well, I think. The dissonant note was 
Spence [Kenneth], * At the same time, 
the ASTP descended on Iowa. The 
ASTP was an Army training program. 
The Iowa program was training in psy- 
chology. I can’t really give you the 
rationale for it, but male graduate psy- 
chology students were brought in in 
abundance. Norm Garmezy was one of 
them. They were pretty much with 
Spence and Bergmann [Gustav]. 
Remember, the philosopher? So that 
was fun. It was only a year and a half — 
a very short time. I left in February ’45 
to go with Lewin to MIT. 

The hi I T Years 

Marian Radke was an instructor at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy from 1945 t0 I 947* Although two 
years was a short period, it proved to be 
extremely important for her and, as it 
turns out, for the development of mod- 
ern social psychology. Through earlier 
conversations with John Thibaut and 
Harold Kelley, we knew that she played 
a key role in teaching Lewinian social 
psychology to persons who, in their 
own time, would shape the face of the 
discipline. Of course, this was no ordi- 
nary group of graduate students. They 
were hand-picked by Kurt Lewin, and 
most were World War II veterans who 
were older than the young woman who 
was their instructor. 

Radke-Yarrow: It was always “La- 
veen” until we got to Boston, and they 
couldn’t figure out how to say L-e-w-i-n 
other than “Loo-m” [laughing], MIT 
was a very different organization then, 
and we were incorporated in the 
Department of Economics. 

Cairns: And what about the seminar in 
Lewinian psychology that you taught? 
Radke-Yarrow: Well, who was there 
depended on post-war timing. War- 
time assignments were ended. Lippitt 
[Ronald] and Cartwright [Dorwin] 
came from Washington, and then the 
students came. Kelley [Harold H.] and 
Thibaut [John W.] and, oh my good- 



ness, who were the others? Martin 
Deutsch and David Emory, and there 
were others. 

Cairns: I know that John Thibaut 
thought the seminar was terribly impor-, 
tant in his early career, and so did 
Harold Kelley. 

Radke-Yarrow: They would always 
find it very much fun at APAs [meet- 
ings], when we’d meet somebody, to 
say I was their teacher. Sometimes 
when they saw me, they called out 
“Teacher, teacher!” [laughing]. 

Cairns: The story I heard was that you 
could describe and discuss Lewinian 
psychology more coherently than 
Lewin. Any truth to that? 
Radke-Yarrow: In English? I was main- 
ly substituting for him. He was always 
gone and running around. The first time 
I met Lewin back in Minnesota, I 
couldn’t . . . well it was very difficult to 
understand his English. He was talking 
about things that I really did not know 
what he was talking about. I wasn’t 
familiar with his group dynamics, 
because I had his earlier work in mind 
when I wrote my seminar essay, but he 
kept talking about “goop psychology,” 
and all that I could hear was “goop,” 
not “group.” And I of course was 
thinking, “Gosh, what theory have I 
missed?” 

But he was a wonderful person, oh 
dear [laughing]. He was wonderful. 
Cairns: It was a small seminar at MIT, 
was it? 

Radke-Yarrow: Well, it was the hand- 
picked group that came to the Center 
for Group Dynamics. And I don’t 
really know how Kurt financed the 
Center. Some of the research was sup- 
ported by the Commission for Com- 
munity Interrelations in New York. It 
carried on the theme of intercultural, 
inter-ethnic research. Lewin had two 
quite separate fields of interest: ethnic- 
cultural issues and small group dynam- 
ics. My interest, which had begun to 
take form in Iowa, was in developmen- 
tal questions of ethnic identity and atti- 
tudes. In the MIT setting, I began a pro- 
ject of studying the early attitudes and 
early sensitivities of children, in the 
Philadelphia public schools. And that 
turned out to be very interesting and 
successful, and actually it was entered 
in the Supreme Court decision [Brown 
v. Board of Education, 1954]. 
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Cairns: On school desegregation? 
Radke- Yarrow: Uh-huh. And Helen 
Trager worked with me on the book, 
They Learn What They Live. There was 
an earlier publication on Social 
Perceptions and Attitudes of Children. 
The children were from schools that 
differed in cultural/ethnic backgrounds. 
We had nice little picture interviews 
with, as I recall, kindergartners, first 
and second graders. 

Cairns: The work seems consistent 
with Lewin’s articles in the mid-i940S 
on prejudice and national stereotypes. 
How did he study this in Iowa City? 
Radke-Yarrow: [laughing] Well, he did- 
n’t. There wasn’t much variety to study. 
So he was delighted to go to places like 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. I remember he had con- 
tacts with Frank Sinatra, even, who, at 
that time, was very much interested in 
intergroup relations. 

Cairns: What next? 

Radke-Yarrow: Lewin died — very sud- 
denly, and very early, at 57. And that 
did all kinds of things to the group at 
MIT. There was no leader; the Center 
was around Lewin. The small group 
dynamics people, as you know, went to 
Michigan. I wasn’t interested in this 
field. 

Cairns: Right, and it was more of an 
experimental small group methodology. 
Radke-Yarrow: Yes, and the content 
was different. 

Establishing a Career 

Following Kurt Lewin’s death in 
1947, Marian Radke took a teaching 
position at Queens College in New 
York. Two years later, she married 
Leon Yarrow and they moved West. 
Leon had a research position in the 
medical school at the University of 
Colorado, and Marian taught at the 
University of Denver. The Yarrows 
returned to Washington, DC, in 1951. 
Linkages from the past continued to 
play a role in Marian’s research career, 
including her appointment to the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH) a few years after it was estab- 
lished. During the years in Colorado 
she gained a new appreciation for psy- 
choanalytic theory. 

Cairns: Have you done much teaching? 
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Radke-Yarrow: There was the Lewin- 
ian course at MIT, from ’45 to ’47 . 1 
was at Queens for a year, and at the 
University of Denver for xTz years. 
When I left Boston to be married, I 
went to Colorado. I finished various 
pieces of research . . . writing and then 
teaching personality theory. I don’t get 
all fired up teaching, that’s for sure. 
Cairns: That was a big move to come 
back to Washington from Colorado. 
Radke-Yarrow: Hard in some ways. 
Beautiful, I loved the place, you know I 
loved its natural beauty. I learned a lot 
there, too. Did you know John Benja- 
min, or did you know of him? He was 
a psychiatrist/analyst who was on the U 
of C faculty. I learned a lot from him. 

Lee was working with Benjamin, 
and so there was a lot of contact. I got 
an appreciation of psychoanalytic theo- 
ry in research. John was also very much 
into Rorschach analysis. I can’t say it 
was mentoring, because he wasn’t a 
mentor in the formal sense, but I had 
not had this exposure at Minnesota or 
anywhere else. 

Cairns: This is very interesting because 
some of the essential ideas of analysis — 
the neo-analysis of interactionism — 
concern attachment and adaptation. 
Radke-Yarrow: I liked John Bowlby 
very much. I didn’t have a lot of con- 
tact with him, but he visited here twice, 
and then they had this celebration for 
him at Tavistock on his 80th birthday. 

I gave a plenary address at it, and I’m 
sure he had invited me. I remember 
talking to him after the celebration was 
over, and he was so — what do I say — 
insecure. The question I remember he 
asked was “What do you think the 
analysts in Europe will think of me 
now?” It was a question that was 
painful in a way. 

Cairns: Attachment carried too far? 
Radke-Yarrow: I don’t know the de- 
tails of this, but he was not one of 
the psychoanalyst’s inner-circle. I just 
remember that in the midst of a con- 
versation the question was startling. 
Why should he be concerned with 
what they thought? I found Bowlby, 
Michael Rutter, and Robert Hinde 
very important in my thinking. All 
three of them have been significant 
influences. Who were the parallels in 
American developmental psychology? 

I don’t mean to say there weren’t in- 



fluences, but I can’t locate them in 
specific people in the same way. 

Early Contacts and Later 
Interests 

Since this interview focused on 
Marian Radke-Yarrow’s intellectual 
and research career, we gave only mod- 
est attention to her personal back- 
ground. That was another paradox, 
since she has consistently emphasized 
the importance of understanding lives 
in context. In the course of the inter- 
view, personal connections were men- 
tioned which may have been enormous- 
ly important in her career. The concern 
with attachment is a case in point. John 
Bowlby was influenced in his model of 
attachment by both American compara- 
tive psychologist Harry Harlow and 
British ethologist Robert Hinde. 
Marian’s husband, Leon J. Yarrow, was 
himself an influential voice in under- 
standing the effects of early separation 
and adoption on attachment processes 
in infants. So it may not be surprising to 
learn that puzzles of attachment have 
continued to be a theme in her research 
to the present. 

Lt. Feshbach is another story. His 
assignment to protect Radke-Yarrow in 
visits to Army prisons post-World War 
II probably illustrates what she meant 
by the “happenstance” events of life. 
Seymour and Norma Feshbach sepa- 
rately evolved their highly influential 
research programs on empathy and 
children’s affect at Pennsylvania and 
UCLA, while Marian Radke-Yarrow 
shaped the NIMH Laboratory of Devel- 
opment and Psychology to focus upon 
the development of “prosocial” and 
protective patterns in children. 

Cairns: Where did you grow up? 
Radke-Yarrow: I was born in Horicon, 
Wisconsin, a little town famous by the 
fact that it has an enormous National 
Wildlife Preserve. I was born on the 
edge of the Horicon Marsh, with its 
40,000 acres of wildlife. I grew up 
there, and went to the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of 
Minnesota. 

Cairns: Your academic major? 
Radke-Yarrow: As an undergraduate, 
psychology and sociology. We had all 
those great old names in sociology — 
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E. A. Ross, John Gillin, Kimball Young. 
And Harlow was an instructor in psy- 
chology. Harry Harlow. So Harry and I 
continued to have a lot of contact over 
the years. Actually, Harry got a job — I 
shouldn’t say it this way — but he got a 
job for me as a civilian in the Army here 
[Washington, DC] in HUMRRO 
[Human Resources Research Office]. I 
was in this agency studying AWOL sol- 
diers which I didn’t find very fascinat- 
ing. In that era, in order to collect the 
data, I had to have an Army guard, 
and you know who it was? Seymour 
Feshbach! 

Cairns: Sy? 

Rad ke- Yarrow: This was in the Army, 
and I had to go into the — stockades. Sy 
had to be there, because everything was 
male. So Sy and I got to know each 
other well. 

Oh, he was wonderful; he didn’t fit 
the Army at all. We had to travel to 
Governor’s Island and make reports on 
our findings. I don’t remember much of 
the content. 

Cairns: What happened after humrro? 
Radke- Yarrow: Oh, how did I go from 
humrro to mental illness? Well, John 
Clausen at NIMH was looking for a 
psychologist. He had asked Ron Lippitt 
for suggestions. Ron, whom I knew 
from MIT days, got in touch with me 
and got in touch with John. Anyhow, 
we got together. John was in the middle 
of a study of families in which there 
was a mental patient. And it was a diffi- 
cult study, and I think it was kind of 
hard to get going. I knew nothing about 
mental illness, I knew absolutely noth- 
ing! [laughing]. So, I had to learn. We 
developed interviews with the families, 
and I interviewed a lot of families. 

Many publications came from this 
study. That was a big switch in content. 
And I enjoyed very much working with 
John. 

Cairns: The Psychological Meaning of 
Mental Illness in the Family had a huge 
impact. 

Radke-Yarrow: It continues to be cited. 
It’s a funny thing. 

Cairns: That brought you to NIH? 
Radke-Yarrow: John [Clausen] headed 
a small laboratory called Socio- 
Environmental Studies, and that was 
when NIMH was really just beginning 
to have an intramural program. Dave 
Shakow came to head a Laboratory of 







Psychology at NIH. It was an era of 
quite a lot of behavioral science. In the 
lab. 

I guess even while the mental illness 
study was going on, I got involved in 
research on racial issues again. One of 
the big social agencies in Washington 
had for years carried out summer 
camps in Prince William County, for 
inner-city children. And for years there 
had been four weeks for white children 
and four weeks for black children. And 
then came desegregation. We had the 
chance to look at these camps in the 
woods of Virginia when the camps were 
still segregated and when they were 
desegregated. So we studied social 
change in progress — the interactions 
and the attitudes of the children. That 
was sort of a carry-over from the inter- 
ests I had had before. 

Cairns: This work on desegregation 
was published in the Journal of Social 
Issues. That must have been dynamite. 
Radke-Yarrow: I remember carefully 
phrasing the title because it was a dyna- 
mite kind of issue. But it is interesting 
that the whole topic of racial issues just 
went completely out of social psycholo- 
gy. I thought social psychology went 
into goodness knows what for a while, 
but anyhow, nobody was working in 
research on racial issues or anything 
like it in social psychology for quite a 
while. 

On Empathy, P rotection, an d 
Depression 

I felt it would be informative to 
learn what activities she had found 
most satisfying and rewarding in her 
career. Her substantive and method- 
ological contributions have been wide- 
ranging, yet all seem closely linked to 
the focus on research issues related to 
children and families. It was an area she 
had identified early in her career, as a 
graduate student and young postdoc- 
toral associate. The specific topics 
included parental influences on chil- 
dren, the impact of segregation and 
desegregation upon children’s social 
perceptions, the role of mental illness 
upon family functioning, the long-term 
effects of maternal depression upon 
child development, the development of 
empathy and altruism in children, and 
the methodology of developmental 



inquiries. Beforehand, I had guessed 
that her studies of the development of 
empathy would rank high on the list. 
This was almost correct. 

Cairns: Which of your studies seem 
most significant? The question might 
seem a bit blunt and wrongheaded, but 
we all have happy ideas about what 
things were the most informative, or 
most surprising to us. 

Radke-Yarrow: Well, you know recency 
plays a role in that answer. But I guess 
the early work on altruism or empathy, 
because it went in many directions. And 
really, it led to a very much different 
idea about young children — they are not 
just egotistical, ego-centered little kids 
and nothing more. I think that was 
probably what I liked best. 

Something that we have never 
investigated but which comes up in the 
study of children of depressed mothers 
is that these very young children have 
some very protective aspects built into 
them, that some of them use very well. 
But that’s different from the empathy 
topic. 

Cairns: What protective aspects? 
Radke-Yarrow: It struck me, as I 
observed children dealing with the 
adversities of growing up with a 
depressed mother, that some children 
find or create “inner” and “outer” pro- 
tections that give them the resources to 
deal not only with the immediate 
strains but to anticipate how to take on 
the next one. These are not the children 
in the resilience studies, who are usually 
much older children, who do well in 
school and achieve. But I think there’s 
something different to look at in the 
very young child. It’s just something we 
haven’t given attention to. 

Cairns: Does it hold up over time? 
Radke-Yarrow: Does the protective- 
ness? I don’t know because we have not 
studied it. To hear a young child say 
something like — I’m paraphrasing — 
“I’ve got a very crazy family, but I’m 
going to be good.” Well, what is that? 
What brings an 8- or 9-year-old to this? 
Even to verbalize it this way? 

Cairns: It sounds like some of the kids 
in your depression study came through. 
Radke-Yarrow: Right. But my interest 
is not first do they become good adoles- 
cents, but rather, what are the self-pre- 
serving processes in some young chil- 
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dren — finding comfort and reward in 
persons other than the mother, becom- 
ing essential to someone, being proud 
of something. It’s as if the child is think- 
ing it out: “I’ve got something difficult 
to deal with, but I can also do some- 
thing.” What is it in a child, when does 
it start? In the area of social cognition, 
we still know so little about the way life 
experiences are comprehended and con- 
structed by children. 

Cairns: The positive features of social 
adaptation: — empathy, conscience, and 
values — seem to have been with you for 
a long, long time. 

Radke- Yarrow: Yes, for a long time. 
And then in a sense this emphasis 
almost disappeared in the shift to men- 
tal illness. It is interesting how much the 
research setting that one is in influences 
the research that one does. In the era 
when I began my research on parental 
depression, mental health at NIMH 
meant concentrating on the “major 
mental illnesses.” My research shifted 
from children’s empathic responses to 
distress in another person to the effect 
of depressed mothers’ chronic affective 
distress on their children. The shift was 
not as dramatic as it might at first 
appear. Remarkably, the longitudinal 
study of children of depressed mothers 
brings together many of the research 
themes that have been my interests: the 
influences of parents on children, the 
affective components of child behavior 
and development, the positive adaptive 
as well as the problem aspect of child 
behavior are all essential themes of the 
study. Methodologically, it is a supreme 
challenge. 

The data destroy single predictions 
and simple explanations. It is clear that 
just having a depressed parent doesn’t 
predict what the child is going to be. 
And being a depressed parent does not 
predict how the parent is functioning/ 
Cairns: Longitudinal research that fails 
to predict is frequently dismissed as 
erroneous. 

Radke- Yarrow: Often, but I think atti- 
tudes have changed. 

Cairns: What happens when you look 
at all of the data? 

Radke-Yarrow: You are forced to 
explain the tremendous heterogeneity in 
the processes of development, the situa- 
tions that you are dealing with, and the 
multisystems in the family, parent, and 
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child. The data from these many sources 
do not lead to simple predictions or 
explanations. Little understanding 
comes from links between, let us say, 
the 5-year-old’s behavior and his or her 
behavior at 25; unless the in-between is 
carefully tracked. And to get in-between 
is hard. 

Cairns: To get in-between is the science. 

Methodological Inquiries 

Throughout her research career, 
Marian Radke-Yarrow has had a con- 
tinuing concern with issues of method- 
ology. As she observes in this interview, 
methodology has rarely been assigned 
high priority in developmental psychol- 
ogy. And if the analysis of methods is 
pursued seriously, one runs the substan- 
tial risk of being ignored by investiga- 
tors who rely upon accepted but flawed 
methods. In the 1960s and 1970s, 
Radke-Yarrow and her colleagues 
courageously challenged the findings 
and interpretations of the then standard 
method of parent-child study, namely, 
the child-rearing interview. They also 
offered analysis of direct observation 
methods and criticized the propensity to 
ignore individual children in studies of 
the lawfulness of development. 

Cairns: I wonder where your commit- 
ment to research rigor and method came 
from. I just wonder — has it always been 
there, and you didn’t even realize it? 
Radke-Yarrow: I don’t know when I got 
interested in method per se. It wasn’t a 
popular thing at all. Someone who was 
an early influence was Roger Barker. He 
was so self-effacing, so modest, so 
thoughtful. 

Cairns: About 1970 or so, you did the 
work on recall of early parenting and 
behavior. How did that come about? 
Radke-Yarrow: We at NIMH had a 
contract with a nursery school in the 
District of Columbia, in Cleveland Park, 
which allowed us to carry out research 
there — parent and school approved. The 
nursery school was one that had been 
supported by the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Foundation. It was set up in 
the Department of Agriculture, when 
the Institute at the University of 
Minnesota, the University of Iowa, 
Berkeley, etc., were set up. It was not a 
research institution very long, but it 
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remained as a kind of elite nursery 
school. We discovered some of the ves- 
tiges of the original research school — 
files and files of records on the children 
and families, carefully kept year after 
year. They went back 20 years. 

Well, I wondered how the parents, 
and maybe the children, would recall 
the information in these records. The 
records weren’t always in the form that 
you’d like them to be in; the language 
of the variables was sometimes 
“quaint.” The director of the nursery 
school became interested and volun- 
teered: “Let me just go to the telephone 
directory and see how many of these 
people I can find.” And that was the 
main method of sample retrieval. We 
found about 75% of the people, if not 
directly, with some sleuthing. You think 
of Washington as this very mobile, 
changing place. Not if you deal with 
this strata in society. They were the 
“established families.” When they did 
move, there were very easy trails. 
Cairns: There is a lot more stability 
than we anticipate at all socioeconomic 
levels. And you were able to identify 
75% of all the people — that was great. 
Radke-Yarrow: It was fantastic. It real- 
ly was. It took a long time to do the 
study. I remember administrative impa- 
tience — “Why aren’t you getting more 
publications out of this?” It was much 
like a longitudinal study — until some- 
one grows up, you can’t tell how they’re 
going to turn out. But people want to 
know right away. But we persevered, 
and it was certainly interesting. Parental 
recollections and early child behavior 
records were often not in close agree- 
ment. 

Cairns: That came on the heels of your 
1968 book. 3 There you wrote the 
absolutely brilliant passage that I’m 
going to read aloud: 

“Child-rearing research is a curious 
combination of loose methodology that 
is tightly interwoven with provocative 
hypotheses on developmental processes 
and relationships. The compelling leg- 
end of maternal influences on child 
behavior that has evolved does not have 
its roots in solid data, and its precise 
verification remains, in many respects, a 
subject for future research.” 

What do you think about it now? 
Radke-Yarrow: That’s not fair. Well, I 
think the field on this topic has not pro- 
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gressed in any remarkable way. Re- 
search questions tend to be formulated 
and pursued in ways that by-pass com- 
plexities that could be addressed. Prob- 
ably most discouraging are conclusions 
that have some currency, that parental 
influences have not been found to relate 
strongly or consistently to children’s 
development, and that children within 
the family are no more alike than chil- 
dren across families. The conclusions 
stop there — which is unfortunate. 

Might these findings reflect, in part at 
least, the flimsiness and impotence of 
some of our methods and measures? On 
the very encouraging side, there are 
impressive programmatic developmen- 
tal studies of family-child interdepen- 
dencies, mainly where risk and patholo- 
gy are the organizing foci. Here concep- 
tualizations and methods are in step, 
and research is attempting to deal with 
mechanisms or processes in develop- 
ment. Research on “plain,” normal 
development has not produced the same 
excitement and “finds.” 

Cairns: Many of us think that the 1968 
book was a model for the critical analy- 
sis of methods and analysis in develop- 
mental psychology. 

Radke-Yarrow: I don’t think the book 
made us popular. It was very directly 
criticizing mainstream research opera- 
tions. 

Cairns: But it’s true. 

Radke-Yarrow: Yes, that’s right! 
[laughing] 

On Future Directions 

Marian Radke-Yarrow was named 
Chief of the Laboratory of Develop- 
mental Psychology at the National 
Institute of Mental Health in 1974. The 
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laboratory is 
housed in a 
comfortably 
large house 
that formerly 
served as the 
residence of 
the surgeon 
general. The 
house, desig- 
nated as 
“Building 
15-K,” is 
centrally 
located on 
the main campus of NIH in Bethesda. 
Over the 21 years that Radke-Yarrow 
headed the Laboratory, Building 15-K 
emerged as the home of the leading 
intramural laboratory at NIMH for the 
study of social, behavioral, and emo- 
tional development. The Laboratory 
has also been responsible for providing 
advanced training for successive genera- 
tions of young developmental scientists. 
Cairns: Can you say something about 
your view of the future of NIH? 
Radke-Yarrow: There have been many 
prophets and critics. Committees have 
been organized solely for the purpose of 
pronouncing where the enterprise has 
gone right and wrong and where it 
should be headed. Such pronounce- 
ments depend very much on from 
where the view is taken. 

My view is embedded in a career at 
NIMH. In my career, NIMH provided 
what a scientist most values — stimula- 
tion and support, colleagueship, stan- 
dards of performance, and challenge. 
When I came to work at NIH, it was an 
unknown fledgling. We’ve grown accus- 
tomed to its present international sta- 
tus. There have been highs and lows in 
its operations, morale, and research 
direction. To predict a trajectory that is 
specifically a research direction is risky. 
Like individual behavior, it has many 
determinants. 

Will it be a discipline or science? 
Will it penetrate with precision the 
machinery of specific human functions? 
Will it address and comprehend the 
essential connectedness of diverse fields 
of scientific knowledge? 

Cairns: So what is the unfinished busi- 
ness in research? 

Radke-Yarrow: If I had to limit an 



answer to two points, I’d say unfinished 
business lies (1) in investigating the con- 
nectedness among the many levels and 
facets of behavior in its contexts; and 
(2) in placing a temporary moratorium 
on the sanctity of findings expressed 
solely as statistically significant group 
differences, and in requiring attention 
to the individuals or relationships that 
do not conform to the main effect. 
Cairns: What is going to move the field 
ahead? 

Radke-Yarrow: I think an important 
mover is current research that is work- 
ing at the intersections of disciplines as 
they are traditionally defined, for exam- 
ple, interrelations of neurobiology and 
environment or experience, genetics 
and developmental behavioral pro- 
cesses. The big explosions of knowledge 
in biology make these interdisciplinary 
frontiers most evident. However, equal- 
ly important and far less active are 
research frontiers that are societal-envi- 
ronmental intersections with individual 
behavior. This frontier is without the 
“glamour” of genetics and with the bar- 
riers of political, cultural, and scientific 
values or prejudices. Research at these 
edges can and should move the field. 
And, sounding the familiar refrain, 
advances in a field depend on the 
soundness of the questions asked and 
the data obtained.^ 

Notes 

1 This interview was completed in connection with the 
recent volume from Sage Publications entitled Methods 
and Models for Studying the Individual (Cairns, 
Bergman, 6c Kagan, 1998). The book is dedicated to 
Marian Radke-Yarrow by colleagues and friends in 
recognition of her lifelong methodological and theoreti- 
cal contributions to the science and society. The contrib- 
utors include Robert A. Hinde, David Magnusson, 
Jerome Kagan, Nancy Snidman, Doreen Arcus, Lars R. 
Bergman, Joan Stevenson-Hinde, Richard W. Robins, 
Avshalom Caspi, Oliver P. Johns, Lea Pulkkinen, Rolf 
Loeber, Mary Smalley, Kate Keenan, Quanwu Zhang, 
Michael Rutter, Barbara Maughan, Andrew Pickles, 
Emily Simonoff, Philip Rodkin, and R, B. Cairns. 

Marian Radke-Yarrow offers critical comments on each 
of the chapters. Beyond these comments, it seemed alto- 
gether fitting to seek her views of the past, present, and 
future of the science. This interview was conducted by 
Bob Cairns with Marian Radke-Yarrow in her NIH 
office on January 14, 1997. 

1 The longitudinal results refer to findings reported in 
Marian Radke-Yarrow’s forthcoming book, Children of 
depressed mothers: From childhood to maturity, to be 
published in summer 1998 by Cambridge University 
Press, 

3 Radke-Yarrow, M., Campbell, J. D., 6c Burton, R. V. 
(1968). Child rearing: An inquiry in research and meth- 
ods. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. The quoted passage 
appears on page 152.. 




Continuing Greenfield’s Initiative: 
Strategies and Teaching Techniques in 
Cross-Cultural Developmental Courses 



Judy F. Rosenblith and Derek 

We read with great interest Patricia 
Greenfield's “ Profile: On Teaching " in 
the winter 1995 issue of the SRCD 
Newsletter, in which she identifies cul- 
tural issues that have emerged in her 
teaching of developmental psychology 
at UCLA. Like Professor Greenfield , 
we have long been aware of the ethno- 
centric and historically bound nature 
of what is traditionally taught in devel- 
opmental psychology in the United 
States. Unlike her , however , we have , 
between us, taught for four decades in 
a comparatively nondiverse, small, lib- 
eral arts college that until 1988 admit- 
ted women only. We describe here the 
evolution of our attempts in this envi- 
ronment to include in our teaching the 
“cultural and cross-cultural roots of 
child development " that Professor 
Greenfield so rightly identifies as cen- 



W. W. Price 

tral to our discipline. 

We wholeheartedly agree with 
Professor Greenfield that it is not just 
undergraduate'students who need a 
broader understanding of the varieties 
of human childrearing and some of 
their effects on development. The field 
of developmental psychology itself 
needs to continue to expand its hori- 
zon and develop theories and studies 
based on more tha?t single cultures or 
historical eras. Interdisciplinary ex- 
change, such as we describe, provides a 
rich model, as illustrated in our stories 
of how anthropology has influenced 
our thinking and teaching. We are 
pleased to observe that in the historical 
waxing and waning of developmental 
psychology's intersections with other 
disciplines, the current trend is toward 
greater recognition of the usefulness of 



historical (Elder, 1996) and cultural 
(Berry, Poortinga, Segall, & Dasen, 
1992) paradigms in psychological 
studies and accounts of child develop- 
ment. 

Beyond our responsibilities to our 
students and to our discipline, current 
national and international debates on 
modes of societal support for children 
and families need the nonpartisan wis- 
dom of developmentalists versed in his- 
torical and global patterns of child 
development (Kagitcibasi, 1996). 

We believe that when students have 
the opportunity to discover the wide 
variation in childrearing present in their 
own community — through some of the 
strategies we've employed in our cours- 
es — they become that much better pre- 
pared to learn about infant and child 
development in all its manifestations . 



From Dr. Rosenblith 



M y interest in these issues 
has stemmed from my consid- 
erable exposure to anthropol- 
ogy both as an undergraduate at ucla 
and as a doctoral student at Harvard’s 
Palfrey House where Beatrice and John 
Whiting’s Six Cultures study (1963) was 
in process in the 1950s. 

As a teacher, I felt that conventional 
instruction left my students with too lit- 
tle notion of variations in childrearing 
and child development in Western cul- 
ture and with almost no knowledge of 
child development outside the industri- 
alized Western world. Consequently, I 
began in 1978 to teach an undergradu- 
ate seminar to address these lacks. In its 
final form in 1984 it was called “Child 
Rearing in Other Times and Places.” I 
used various teaching techniques to help 
students discover the real breadth of 
variation in human development and to 
help them overcome the resistances that 




naturally arise with limited personal 
cross-cultural experiences. 

Unlike the situation at Dr. Green- 
field’s university, few students of non- 
Western or even other first-world back- 
grounds enrolled in a given semester. It 
seemed inappropriate on 
several grounds to appeal to 
one or two students as rep- 
resentatives of their culture. 

I therefore tackled the prob- 
lem in the following way: 

• First, small groups of stu- 
dents used the library to 
prepare oral reports on 
childrearing in our own or 
some other Western cul- 
ture from an earlier period 
in history. The attending students 
would frequently respond with disbe- 
lief over what they heard. 

• Next, each small group reported on 
childrearing in a preliterate culture. 
This, too, often led to disbelief and 
sometimes even scorn, responses 



which themselves became the topic of 
discussion. 

• Third, I found a professor who had 
not been reared in the United States, 
who was willing to be interviewed in 
class about his or her experiences as a 
child. We all participated 
in the questioning, having 
previously discussed possi- 
ble questions. Students 
were consistently fasci- 
nated by the differences 
from their own childrear- 
ing, which by now they 
were beginning to recog- 
nize was not universal. 

• Finally, with this back- 
ground, each student 
taped an interview with someone 
reared in a different culture, someone 
with whom the student had a contact 
through school, family, or friends. 
Anonymity of the interviewees was 
maintained during class discussion 
about the substance of the interviews, 
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as described by the students. 

With few exceptions students ended 
the course with a much broader under- 
standing of the different possible ways 
of rearing children — ways that were suc- 
cessful in each respective culture, includ- 
ing one that might produce an esteemed 
professor in our own subculture of a lib- 
eral arts college. 

From Dr. Price 

I INHERITED THE COURSE, “CHILD- 
rearing in Other Times and Places” 
and brought to it my own previous 
experience teaching a course on enrich- 
ment programs for early childhood, 
which included Head Start and its com- 
plex relationship to the cultures that 
constitute American society. Ultimately, 
my course became “Infancy across 
Cultures. It has built on my colleague 
Judy Rosenblith’s text (1992) and ex- 
plicitly identifies culture as a central is- 
sue in infant development. My course 
employs some new methods that grew 
out of those described by Dr. Rosenblith 
and also benefits from challenging new 
scholarship (e.g., Greenfield & Cocking, 
1994; Hwang, Lamb, & Sigel, 1996; 
Rogoff & Morelli, 1989) and provoca- 
tive new pedagogical tools, including 
films and videos (e.g., the Childhood 
film series by Haines-Stiles & 
Montagnon, 1991). 

I was deeply influenced by an an- 
thropology lecture series on campus that 
addressed the types of resistance found 
when professors address cultural issues 
in their teaching. Students may (1 ) un- 
derstand culture as something that be- 
longs to other people, not to us; (2) reify 
other cultures as historically static enti- 
ties with little current internal variation; 

( 3 ) inadvertently caricature other cul- 
tures, owing to piecemeal information 
about others’ beliefs and practices; (4) 
romanticize other cultures as ideal and 
in need of preservation; (5) be repulsed 
by cultural practices that differ greatly 
from their own, and wish to “save” such 
peoples; and (6) be misinformed when a 
culture’s practices are described by an 
outsider, even an anthropologist. 

Discussions at these lectures made it 
clear that, to reach students successfully, 
a course that employs cross-cultural 
analysis to address developmental issues 
must 







® Adopt a formal model of culture that 
is applied equally to developmental 
phenomena in all cultures, especially 
to one’s own. Useful recent models are 
available within developmental psy- 
chology (e.g., Harkness, Super, & 
Keefer, 1992; Lamb & Sternberg, 
1992; Lerner & Lerner, 1986; Super 
& Harkness, 1986) and at the inter- 
section of developmental psychology 
and anthropology (e.g., Levine &C 
Norman, 1994; Weisner, 1984). In us- 
ing such a formal model, students be- 
gin to think about how to analyze cul- 
ture into systems that influence devel- 
opment in specific ways. In turn, they 
must come to see their own culture 
more objectively. 

• Identify a focal culture in which the 
developmental patterns of interest will 
be studied in depth. The “culture-a- 
day” approach only invites the six 
problems listed earlier. A semester- 
long focus on a particular culture, in- 
cluding its evolving his- 
tory, value systems, in- 
ternal diversity, and pat- 
terns of daily life, will 
bring students to an ap- 
preciation of the process 
of individual develop- 
ment in a meaningful 
context (Bronfenbrenner, 

1988). Commitment to a 
focal culture does not 
preclude consideration of 
multiple cultural contrasts. 

I chose to focus on the Navajo cul- 
ture in my course. There was not only 
a 50-year record of multidisciplinary 
ethnographic study (e.g., Bailey, 

1950; Ladd, 1957; Lamphere, 1977; 
Leighton & Kluckhohn, 1947; 
Wright, 1982; Young, 1961) but also 
a recent research literature in child de- 
velopment (e.g. Chisholm, 1983; 
Jones, 1989) and very recent video 
ethnologies (e.g., Borden, 1988). 

• Draw from documents from the cul- 
ture, not just from the rich literature 
about the culture. Allowing people to 
speak for themselves may mean ad- 
mitting novel types of documents into 
the syllabus. For example, the Rough 
Rock Demonstration School (Roessel, 
1977) publishes Navajo culture-based 
curriculum materials (e.g., Begay, 
1983; Hoffman & Denetsosie, 1986), 
including Baby's First Laugh (Wallace 



& Schwanke, 1976), an early reader 
(in both English and Navajo) about a 
traditional ceremonial celebration for 
the person who elicits the first laugh 
from a baby. This particular document 
contrasts usefully with typical Western 
infancy texts that devote many pages 
to infant crying and only a few para- 
graphs to laughter. 

Cultural exchange can be a valuable 
pedagogical tool. Periodic, brief trips to 
the Navajo Nation have given me some 
perspective on the workings of Navajo 
culture. A few students who complete 
the “Infancy across Cultures” course 
also are afforded the ultimate other-cul- 
ture perspective when they travel with 
me to the Navajo reservation for two 
weeks of cultural orientation and service 
learning in sites selected to enhance their 
understanding of Navajo infant develop- 
ment. Interdisciplinary interest in 
Navajo culture supported a recent week- 
long visit to our campus by Navajo 

guests who 
gave com- 
munity-wide 
presenta- 
tions on 
Navajo cul- 
ture and vis- 
ited courses 
in eight disci- 
plines in- 
cluding, of 
course, 

“Infancy across Cultures.” 

These organizational features of the 
“Infancy across Cultures” course do not 
obviate the need for specific teaching 
strategies to help students grasp diversity 
even among the relatively homogeneous 
group at our college. Recently I have 
gratefully employed a variant of Profes- 
sor Greenfield’s strategy by having stu- 
dents investigate the circumstances of 
their own births. They were intrigued to 
discover the wide variation among class 
members and the ways in which their 
own birth differed from what they con- 
sidered proper. They were better pre- 
pared, through this exercise, to entertain 
with a more open mind variation in cul- 
ture and ethnicity in the populations we 
subsequently studied.^? 

References can be requested from 
Derek Price, Department of Psychology, 
Wheaton College, Norton, MA 02766. 
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A Mixed Bag for Federal Support of 
Child Development Research in ’99 



David Johnson, director, and Patrice O’Toole, assistant director, 
Federation of Behavioral, Psychological, and Cognitive Sciences 



The Society for Research in Child Development is 
a founding member of the Federation , a nonprofit 
educational organization in Washington , DC, rep- 
resenting the interests of behavioral, psychological, 
and cognitive scientists . Through educational 
activities for policymakers and their staffs, advoca- 
cy, and communication of vital political informa- 
tion to scientists, the Federation works on behalf of 
its members . Seventeen societies, including SRCD 
and approximately 150 graduate departments of 
psychology, cognitive science, and education, com- 
prise the Federation. Together with its longtime 
ally, the Consortium of Social Science Associa- 
tions, and numerous coalitions, the Federation 
helps assure that the behavioral and social sciences 
approach policymakers with both unity and num- 
bers. 



The Election and Tobacco Dssues 
Weigh Heavily in the Fate of 
Children’s Programs for FYI999 



T he President’s Fiscal Year 1999 
(FY99) budget submission to Congress 
makes a promise to developmental 
researchers and other scientists that is unprecedent- 
ed, but could evaporate like a mirage. Fie is asking 
for the largest increases in history for the NIH and 
NSF budgets, and is also seeking substantial 
increases for the Department of Education. At the 
beginning of his second term, the President said the 
needs of children would be a top priority during 
the remainder of his time in office. The budget 
request for FY99 (October 1, 1998, to September 
30, 1999) begins the operationalization of that 
pledge, and research on behalf of children is an 
important part of the budget. But most 
Washington stories are not simple, and this one is 
no exception. 

Economic news is as rosy as it has been in 

decades. The strong econ- 
omy has squelched 
the ballooning 
federal deficit three 
years sooner than ex- 
pected, leaving big 
surpluses instead. But 
the accumulated non- 
governmentally held 
debt is approximately 




$3.8 trillion, and though service on the debt 
should drop in 1999, it will still consume 14% of 
the budget. The resultant tug of war between 
these two realities — annual surpluses versus re- 
maining debt — will help determine whether the 
President’s requests for science, education, and 
children will be honored or rejected by Congress. 
The other mitigating factor is the politics of the 
upcoming 1998 mid-term elections. In 1997, the 
President and Congress agreed to a balanced 
budget plan. The Balanced Budget Act calls for 
saving $247 billion over five years, in significant 
part by setting spending ceilings for each of those 
five years and by not increasing an area of the 
budget without making equal cuts elsewhere or 
finding offsetting receipts. The law remains on 
the books despite its purpose having been ful- 
filled. And many Republican legislators have told 
us, as we have made the rounds of Capitol Hill, 
that they plan to press for maintaining the spend- 
ing ceilings despite the balanced budget. How- 
ever, early indications are that for some program 
areas exceptions might be made. 

The President claims that his budget request 
for FY99 remains within the parameters of the 
spending agreement, but it does so by tapping 
into a hoped-for windfall: money that could 
come from an agreement between state and fed- 
eral governments and tobacco companies. Seven 
billion dollars of the $9 billion surplus the 
President projects for FY99 is accounted for by 
income from the tobacco settlement and the im- 
position of a tax of $1.10 on each pack of ciga- 
rettes. 

Asked what would happen to the increases for 
science and education if the tobacco settlement 
doesn’t happen, T. J. Glauthier, associate director 
for Natural Resources, Energy and Science at the 
Office of Management and Budget, said that with- 
out the tobacco settlement there should still be a 
$2 billion surplus. One could infer from his reply 
that sufficient political will could make the in- 
creases happen even without the tobacco money. 
Whether that political will can be built for science, 
education, and children in the absence of a tobacco 
settlement (or even with a settlement for that mat- 
ter) will depend on legislators’ perception of the 
mood of the people as the election approaches. 

It appears at the moment that legislators be- 
lieve voters will be more impressed by public 
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works projects than by science and 
education spending. As this is being 
written, the Senate has passed, and 
the House is on the verge of passing, 
the largest authorization ever for the 
transportation bill. The bill autho- 
rizes spending for highways, bridges, 
and mass transit. Authorizations are 
not appropriations, but they are por- 
tents of appropriations because they 
define what ought to be spent in a 
given area. The six year authorization 
is for $217 billion, 43% more than 
current levels, and $30 billion above 
the caps set by the balanced budget 
agreement. Unless these caps are 
lifted, that $30 billion would have to 
come from other programs, severely 
limiting their own prospects for 
growth. This is a thumbnail sketch of 
some of the forces that will affect 
whether the promises of strong fed- 
eral support of research and other 
services on behalf of children con- 
tained in the President’s budget will 
be fulfilled. 

What Will Happen Df the 
Money Comes Through? 

The promises are many. Re- 
search for children would grow at 
the National Science Foundation, 
the Department of Education, and 
the National Institutes of Health. 
Through the National Science and 
Technology Council, a set of high- 
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level interagency working groups 
overseen by the White House Office 
of Science and Technology Policy, a 
children’s research initiative was 
created last year (Investing in Our 
Future: A National Research 
Initiative for America's Children for 
the 21st Century). The initiative is 
a plan for increasing across the fed- 
eral government research and appli- 
cations of research on behalf of 
children. The federal government 
provides nearly all the funds for 
children’s research — about $2 bil- 
lion, or less than 3% of federal 
spending on research and develop- 
ment. The initiative sets a course 
for federal support of child devel- 
opment research: "... this research 
should focus on developmental 
processes beginning before birth 
and extending through adolescence; 
should address the relationships 
among biological, cognitive, social, 
and emotional aspects of develop- 
ment; should include racial and eth- 
nic minority and nonminority 
groups and address influences of 
families, peers, schools, communi- 
ties, media, and other social institu- 
tions on development; and should 
address enhancing positive outcomes 
rather than just treating negative 
ones.” 

Sent to the President in April 
1997, the initiative became a guide 
for the President’s FY 99 budget 



request put together the summer 
and fall of 1997. The President’s 
Committee of Advisors on Science 
and Technology (PCAST) and the 
Council of Economic Advisors 
(CEA) weighed in during this same 
time period with reports that com- 
plemented the children’s research 
initiative. 

The PCAST report ( Report to 
the President on the Use of 
Technology to Strengthen K-i 2 
Education in the United States) 
highlights the research needed to 
improve the use of technology in 
education while the CEA white pa- 
per, The First Three Years: Invest- 
ments That Pay , notes the value to 
the nation of assuring the health 
and emotional well-being of chil- 
dren during their first three years of 
life. Clearly a good deal of thinking 
on the part of the administration 
went into the decision to increase 
the federal investment in research 
and research applications on behalf 
of children. 

New Programs at NSF 

One upshot is the expected cre- 
ation of a new program in chil- 
dren’s research at the National 
Science Foundation. Core program 
funding of $5.5 million would be 
administered through the Social, 
Behavioral, and Economic Sciences 
Directorate, with the Education 
and Human Resources Directorate 
contributing an additional $3 mil- 
lion. NSF is planning to put $25 
million into a joint program with 
the Department of Education fo- 
cused on research on education and 
training technology. NSF also has 
defined two Foundation-wide ini- 
tiatives to provide additional sup- 
port to research relevant to chil- 
dren: one is Educating for the 
Future, and the other, Knowledge 
and Distributed Intelligence. These 
two initiatives are exemplars of a 
growing trend at NSF toward em- 
phasizing interdisciplinary research 
that addresses broad themes. If the 
President’s request were to be hon- 
ored, NSF’s budget would grow by 
more than $340 million to $3.8 bil- 
lion. 




Most Department of 
Education (Increases 
Would Go to Services 
[Rather Than [Research 

Though the percentage increase for 
the Department of Education is half 
that of NSF — 5.9% versus 10% — the 
requested dollar increase is $1.7 bil- 
lion, the largest increase for education 
in 30 years. It would bring the discre- 
tionary budget to $31.2 billion. Most 
of the increase will go to service pro- 
grams rather than to core research pro- 
grams. Existing research programs in 
the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) would remain at 
their 1998 funding levels, but $50 mil- 
lion would be added for the new joint 
research program with NSF on improv- 
ing the use of technology in education. 
That $50 million would raise the OERI 
research budget from $129 to $179 
million or nearly 28%. Only 10 years 
ago, the OERI research budget was 
$47 million. The Department of Edu- 
cation also supports research on dis- 
abilities and rehabilitation through the 
National Institute on Disability and 
Rehabilitation Research. That budget 
would rise 5.5% under the President’s 
request from $76.8 to $81 million. 

M D IH Looking at Dts Largest 
Increase Ever 

The good news also extends to the 
National Institutes of Health where the 



requested $1.15 billion increase (from 
$13,648 to $14,798 billion) would be 
the largest increase ever. Children’s 
research at the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment would be bolstered with the 
the increase. Low success rates in the 
Child Development and Behavior 
Branch had discouraged many appli- 
cants from applying, and submission 
rates have fallen off substantially. But 
that is likely to change next year. 
There is optimism at the Branch that 
funding could go down to the 30th 
percentile next year and even be- 
yond that in the following year. 
The Branch is expanding. A 
search is underway now for a 
pediatrician who would manage 
a program in behavioral pediatrics 
and for a health scientist administra- 
tor who would manage programs in 
developmental psychobiology and de- 
velopmental/cognitive neuroscience. 
(For more information visit website 
www.nih.gov/nichd/jobs.) 

Fulfilling the Promises in 
the Budget [Request 

How can the promises contained 
in the budget request be pushed to- 
ward fulfillment? Legislators must 
choose among competing interests as 
they decide what and how well to 
fund. In reaching their decisions, they 
weigh many factors. They consider 
public opinion an important factor, 
especially in an election year. But leg- 
islators need to hear from voters, in- 
cluding scientists, because the more 
ways a message is carried the better. 
The Federation, for example, empha- 
sizes in congressional office visits that 
it speaks for thousands of scientists 
from 17 societies and more than 100 
graduate departments across the 
country. But it also tries to amplify 
the impact of many voices speaking 
as one by carrying out much of its 
work through coalitions. 

In advocacy for NSF funding, the 
Federation works through the Coali- 
tion for National Science Funding, a 
group that includes Washington rep- 
resentatives of the science and engi- 
neering disciplines supported by NSF 



and many representatives of re- 
search universities. On behalf of re- 
search at the Department of Edu- 
cation, the Federation works 
through the Intersociety Group on 
Educational Research that includes 
science representatives such as the 
Federation, the American Psycho- 
logical Association, the American 
Educational Research Association, 
and the Consortium of Social 
Science Associations. This group 
also includes service providers such 
as the National Education Associ- 
ation and the Educational Testing 
Service. For NIH-wide support of 
behavioral and social science re- 
search, the Federation is part of the 
Coalition for the Advancement of 
Health through Behavioral and 
Social Science Research. And for 
NICHD funding and advocacy, the 
Federation is an executive member 
of the steering committee of the 
Friends of NICHD Coalition. 

These groups extend our reach, 
serve as essential information gath- 
erers, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, assure that representatives 
of science approach Capitol Hill 
with a unified message. Large num- 
bers and a clear message are two 
factors we believe are essential to 
successful advocacy. 

It helps when constituents speak 
for themselves as well. We can tell 
legislators that those we represent 
have a need or concern, but if the 
legislators hear nothing from the 
“real” people, they begin to wonder 
whether the need is really so strong 
or the concern so deep. During this 
session of Congress legislators want 
all the time they can muster to cam- 
paign, so the legislative session is 
short this year — only about 90 
working days — and many of these 
days are already gone. Legislators 
will be home more often than they 
are in Washington this year. The 
opportunity for you to identify for 
your representatives and senators 
your priorities for the federal budget 
has never been better — or more 
important — given the possibilities 
contained in this year’s budget 
request.^? 
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A New Day at NICHD: 

Report from Washington 



Alan Kraut and Sarah Brookhart, SRCD Washington Office 



f | ^h e National Institute on 
Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment (NICHD) has reinvigo- 
rated its commitment to behavioral sci- 
ence research and wants developmental 
researchers to know that “now is the 
time to submit a grant to NICHD — 
there has never been a better chance ever 
of being funded.” 

That was the message from 
NICHD Director Duane Alexander 
during a March meeting with SRCD 
leaders. And under the heading of “ac- 
tions speak louder than words,” 
NICHD has established a new Child 
Development and Behavior Branch, 
with the goal of stimulating research 
and research training in developmental 
psychology and cognitive psychology. 
CHDB supports research on the biobe- 
havioral aspects of development and 
the behavioral, psychological, and bio- 
logical aspects of health promotion and 
disease prevention in children from 
gestation through adolescence. The 
new branch replaces the former Hu- 
man Learning and Behavior Branch 
and the Learning Disabilities, Cogni- 
tive, and Social Development Branch. 

The new branch, headed by devel- 
opmental neuropsychologist Reid Lyon, 
is emphasizing initiatives in cognitive, 
social, and affective development, cog- 
nitive developmental neuroscience, and 
health promotion research. It consists 
of four research programs: 

Cognitive, Social, and Affective 
Development — This program, directed 
by developmental psychologist Sarah 
Friedman, supports research on norma- 
tive development and on individual dif- 
ferences in development in these do- 
mains in children from infancy through 
adolescence. Of particular interest are 
the connections among these domains 
and the impact of culture, ethnicity, 
and socioeconomic factors on develop- 
ment. Methodological studies pertain- 
ing to assessment of the environment 
and the measurement of psychological 
constructs as they unfold over develop- 
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ment are also of significant interest, as 
are studies that aim to develop analyti- 
cal techniques that capture the sophis- 
tication of theoretical models of devel- 
opment. 

“While most of NICHD funding 
goes to investigator-initiated applica- 
tions, program staff have the opportu- 
nity to create emphasis areas and alert 
the scientific community that NICHD 
would like to see applications in such 
areas,” said Friedman. “These areas 
are frequently ones connected with 
questions pertaining to public policy, 
like the development of children of im- 
migrants, children growing up poor, or 
those who are in preschool nonmater- 
nal care or after-school care.” 

But areas of emphasis also may be 
related to methodology, such as the 
measurement of the environment or 
methods for conducting longitudinal 
research. Or they could be related to 
interdisciplinary research, bridging 
work on cognitive and social develop- 
ment, cognitive and affective develop- 
ment, or bringing together the work of 
psychologists and economists. 

“With the prospect of increased 
NIH funding over the next five years, 1 
the scientific community and NICHD 
staff have a great opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to increase scientific 
knowledge about why, how, and when 
children think, feel, and act the way 
they do,” said Friedman. “As the direc- 
tor of the Program on Cognitive, Social 
and Affective Development, I need to 
get a feel for where the scientific com- 
munity wants NICHD to place its em- 
phases. To do that, I will be talking to 
leaders in the scientific community and 
I welcome letters from anyone in the 
community. I want scientists out there 
to know that I am here to listen and to 
try to help our field thrive.” 

“We want the field to know that 
our commitment to normative studies 
as well as studies of atypical cognitive, 
social, and affective development will 
remain strong and will increase in line 
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with the scientific community’s inter- 
ests in these areas,” added Lyon. 

Psychobiology and Developmental 
Neuroscience — The focus of this pro- 
gram is the study of linkages between 
human behavior and the developing 
brain. Of particular interest are growth 
patterns of brain and behavior, and the 
underlying developmental processes 
and mechanisms at the molecular, cel- 
lular, and network levels. In addition, 
this program is interested in research 
that delineates biological and behav- 
ioral indices of individual differences 
that are predictive of future perform- 
ance in sensory, motor, linguistic, and 
cognitive domains at different stages of 
development. 

“This program will cover human 
brain development from conception 
onward, with an eye toward linking 
the brain and behavior within a cogni- 
tive and developmental context,” said 
Lyon. Priority will be placed on re- 
search initiatives to develop method- 
ologies and tools that are capable of 
measuring and examining the interface 
among neurophysical, behavioral, and 
socio-contextual variables and contexts 
and that help shape models for under- 
standing the neural bases of complex 
behaviors. 

Lyon indicated that a cognitive 
neuroscientist is being sought to lead 
the program and he is asking for rec- 
ommendations from the community. 

Learning Disabilities, Reading 
Development and Disorders, and 
Disorders of Attention — Directed by 
Lyon, this program emphasizes the 
identification of the cognitive, linguis- 
tic, neurobiological, and educational 
characteristics of normal and atypical 
development in oral language, reading, 
written language, mathematics, and at- 
tention. Studies that identify changes in 
these domains and correlated neuro- 
physiology as a function of behavioral 
interventions are also being stressed. 
Lyon is collaborating with 1997-98 
SRCD Fellow Daniel Berch, a cognitive 



and experimental psychologist, to de- 
velop research initiatives to identify 
and understand the cognitive underpin- 
nings of mathematics. 

“We think these areas are signifi- 
cantly related to public health,” said 
Lyon. “If kids don’t learn to read they 
don’t make it in life.” 

NICHD now has early identifica- 
tion and prevention and early interven- 
tion studies at 1 8 sites. At several of 
these sites, NICHD is supporting neu- 
roimaging research that not only is 
leading to an understanding of individ- 
ual differences in the structure and 
function of the developing brain, but 
how and when neural functions change 
in relation to reading interventions. 
These are the first studies of their kind 
in the world and they are netting some 
significant findings. 

At the majority of these research 
sites, multidisciplinary research teams 
converge in an attempt to understand 
reading development and disorders 
through the combined lens of cognitive 
neuroscience, linguistics, developmen- 
tal psychology, cognitive psychology, 
genetics, educational psychology, and 
pediatric neuroimaging. “In this sense, 
reading development and reading dis- 
orders serve as a research platform to 
apply a number of research disciplines 
and methodologies to better under- 
stand an extremely complex develop- 
mental domain,” said Lyon. 

Behavioral Pediatrics and Health 
Promotion Research — This program 
supports research and research training 
programs that lead to increased under- 
standing of the underlying psychologi- 
cal, behavioral, and biological mecha- 
nisms involved in risk-taking behaviors 
that lead to disease, smoking behavior, 
obesity, restrictive dieting behavior, 
and especially injuries in infants, chil- 
dren, and adolescents. This program 
also develops research initiatives for 
applied studies and clinical trials to 
identify promising interventions to pre- 
vent disease, obesity, smoking behav- 
ior, and unintentional injuries. 

“We are recruiting a behavioral 
pediatrician with extensive training 
and experience in behavioral science to 
direct this program,” said Lyon. “We 
are expanding our efforts to foster 
training in behavioral pediatrics, to in- 
fuse behavioral science into the re- 
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search and clinical training of pediatri- 
cians, and to ensure that the medical 
community understands the im- 
portance of behavioral science 
in fostering the health of chil- 
dren and adolescents.” 

Mow M1CMD Works 

In addition to learning about 
these changes in the behavioral 
science research programs at 
NICHD, Friedman stresses the im- 
portance of learning about how 
NICHD funding processes work. “Not 
all NIH institutes work in the same 
way, and investigators need to have a 
good understanding of the operations 
of institutes before they apply for fund- 
ing,” she said. 

Friedman’s main point is that, to a 
large extent, the scientific community 
controls the number of behavioral ap- 
plications that get funded. At NICHD, 
funds are not set ahead of time for be- 
havioral science research or for re- 
search in any other discipline. Instead, 
NICHD supports applications that re- 
ceive percentile scores in a specified 
range, currently up to the 20th per- 
centile. NICHD program staff may 
also select from applications with per- 
centile scores beyond 20. That range is 
called the “discretionary zone.” The 
current discretionary zone is between a 
percentile score of 20.1 and 30. 

“It should stay that way for quite 
a while, or even increase,” according 
to Lyon. “If you put this all together, 
we are actually funding at closer to the 
26th percentile.” 

The number of behavioral applica- 
tions that get scores within the payline 
is proportional to the number of be- 
havioral applications that are reviewed 
in a given round of review. There are 
three rounds of review every year. 
“Sadly,” said Friedman, “the number 
of behavioral applications that NICHD 
has been receiving over the last 10 
years has been declining continuously.” 

“I want the scientific community 
to understand that it has the ultimate 
power to increase the number of be- 
havioral applications that are funded 
by NICHD,” said Friedman. “For as 
long as NICHD does not decide a pri- 
ori how much money will go into the 
behavioral sciences, the number of ap- 



plications that are submitted” is one of 
the single most important factors in 
this regard. 

This is underscored by Lyon: “We 
have to work with the community so 
that we get a significant increase in the 
applications coming in,” he said. “We 
have to do it through speaking and lis- 
tening to the behavioral science com- 
munity and attempting to increase 
funding opportunities.” 

Lyon and Friedman as well as oth- 
ers in the Institute are in the process of 
gauging the field’s interests by consult- 
ing with experts from different areas 
and asking leaders in the field to advise 
them as they plan for the future and 
develop research initiatives that will 
provide the behavioral science commu- 
nity with a range of new research op- 
portunities. 

As part of this, representatives of 
SRCD spent a day in March meeting 
with Alexander, Lyon, Friedman, and 
other NICHD staff in the CHDB 
branch and in other branches from the 
Institute. Taking part in these meetings 
were SRCD President Frances Horo- 
witz, Past President Glen Elder, 
Governing Council Member Joseph 
Campos, who is also a member of the 
NICHD Advisory Council, Executive 
Director John Hagen, and Alan Kraut, 
Director of the SRCD Washington 
Office. Also represented were the Amer- 
ican Psychological Society and the 
American Psychological Association. 

For more information, contact 
Reid Lyon at (301) 496-6591, lyonr@ 
hdoi.nichd.nih.gov; or Sarah Fried- 
man, (301) 496-9849, friedmas® 
exchange. nih.gov^ 

■See the Winter 1998 SRCD Newsletter for a story on 
proposed increases in the NIH budget. 
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